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Teacher's manual, 


_ achievement, letter- 
head pads, qualifying 
tests, new secretarial 
Ediphone. 


EDISON 
ELECTRONIC 
VOICEWRITER 
MAKES A FINE 
JOB A BETTER 
JOB 


Hope Bayes is Ediphone secretary to Mr. J. A. Thom- 
son, Manager of Sales (U.S.A.) of Aluminum Import 
Corporation in Radio City, New York. Miss Bayes 
was ready for this important position, created when 
Ediphones were installed—she had already had Edi- 


phone training. 


Any girl who can step into today’s fast-moving 
business world as a trained Ediphone secretary has a 
decided advantage—an advantage which can open 
doors for her. It will pay you to provide your graduates 
with this valuable training for success. 
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Ediphone Training 
Creates Successful Graduates 


Write for complete data about the Ediphone Training 
Course which enables you to train your students 
through complete school material, completely inte- 
grated with English, typing and other subjects. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 
WEST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


In Canada: Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 1, Ont. 
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els 90, 91, 92, ing authorities in business machine educa- 
Mimeograph duplica- tion, Agnew (NYU) and Cansler (North- - 
tors. The visual way to western). The “last word” in teaching 
teach duplicator opera- stencil preparation. Complete course of 
tion. Complete instruc- instruction (15 assignments). 
Certificates of Proficiency, “awarded by § 
A. B. Dick Company, are now available 
38” for easy reading for students completing the course. 
from any point in 
classroom. 
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want more interesting classroom ma- SCHOOL PAPER STAFF—from edi- ganizing details—attractive plans— 
terials. Your own good ideas “come to tors and artists to instructors and illustrations, too—you can do the job 
life’’ more easily, when you use sten- faculty sponsors—will get the assist- yourself, — it, if necessary, 
cil sheets to produce these materials. ance needed to do the job in a pro- without further help. 
Mimeograph 
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_.. MULTIPLY BY MANY THOUSANDS 


Wes you go — whatever the business— 
you'll find an ever-increasing demand _ for 
Dictaphone-trained secretaries. 


That’s why it is important to give your students 
the advantage of Dictaphone schooling—to train 
them for the top-paying positions, to launch them on 
successful business careers! 


The Dictaphone Business Practice Course was first 
introduced to schools and colleges 17 years ago. Since 


then, thousands of graduates have been given a head- 
start on the road to success! 


Today this course is more advantageous ‘than«ver, 
for it now incorporates the new Dictaphone School 


Rental-At-Cost Plan. 


You'll find that this plan greatly improves and ex- 
pands your Dictaphone teaching. 


For instance, it offers schools the latest Electronic 
Dictaphone machines, with yearly replacement of 
equipment, at nominal, minimum cost. 


For further information about a plan so important 
to your students’ future, write your nearest local 
Dictaphone Office. Or simply address— 


DICTAPHONE 


CORPORATION 


Educational Division 

420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York 
The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corpo 


ration, makers of Electronic dictating machines and other sound-recording 
and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark, 
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NOTES BY THE EDITOR 


“Notes by the Editor” for January was directe] toward supervisors. In Don’t Take This Per- 
sonally, But! suggestions were made about ways in which supervisors annoy the teachers who 
should be working with them. Some heads of departments think teachers should be working for 
them rather than with them. As a consequence therefore the teachers often work against them.’ 
There is, of course, another side of the story. Teachers often blame supervisors for ills for which 
no one is to blame, for ills which are not really ills, and for ills for which they themselves are 
largely to blame. 


Human relations are a two-way path. Just as the supervisor has a responsibility for getting 
along with his teachers, so the teachers have a responsibility for getting along with the supervisor. 
This does not imply that teachers must put a halo around the supervisor. Few of us have much 
use for the apple-polishing pollyanna who tells everyone how wonderful the supervisor is—always 
hoping that it gets back to the supervisor. No self-respecting supervisor thinks much of a 
teacher who puts it on too thickly. Neither is it suggested that teachers deprive themselves of the 
human right of gossiping on the foibles and idiosyncrasies of the boss. The children do it about 
teachers, and the principals about the superintendent. And the compliment is returned in kind. 
When such lunch room conversation is indulged in with good humor, it is a fine way of letting 
off steam. Provided it does not deteriorate into malicious sniping it shows that the teachers think 
the supervisor is at heart a pretty good fellow, and as supervisors go, worth talking about. 


The worst thing that teachers can do to supervisors is fail to think of them and treat them as 
equals. As soon as we make a little tin god of anyone and expect him to be perfect we are in for 
a letdown. Supervisors have problems at home, they get headaches, and like teachers they some- 
times get just plain bored with it all. They will make foolish remarks and do irritating things 
just = the rest of us. Like all of us they sometimes don’t know the answer and are too proud 
to admit it. 


Any good teacher understands such small daily failings in his students and makes full allow- 
ance tor them. No one can be a good teacher without what sometimes seems to be an infinite 
amount of patience. Only a large overdose of a sense of humor prevents teachers from going 
completely out of mind in the daily hectic struggle with school turmoil. Those who can’t take it, 
fortunately, usually quit after a year or so. In spite of the bad publicity an occasional frustrate 
has given to teachers, on the whole they tend to be an unusually easy-going, tolerant, live-and-let- 
live bunch of humans. They have to be in order to survive. Why then, can’t they give this same 
tolerance and understanding to supervisors? The first and basic rule for getting along with a 
supervisor is to allow him the same wide margin of error that we give to students. If teachers 
did, most dissatisfaction with supervisors would be solved. 


Here are a few other suggestions : 
1. Give him a boost in public when it can honestly be given. If he writes an article, or gives a 
speech, do him the courtesy of reading the article and listening to the speech. If you disagree— 
tell him so—disagreement is much better than neglect. 
2. If you have a gripe against him, wait until he is in a good humor and has lots of free time; 
then place it before him in a straightforward manner. 
3. If he makes a suggestion give it a try. The usual tendency is to immediately set up a dislike to 
the idea just because it comes from the boss. 
4. Let him know what you are going to do as soon as possible. If he is even partly trustworthy 
make your communications with the principal through him. Unless he is hopelessly unreliable at 
least do him the courtesy of telling him about whit you are going to see the principal. When you 
are going to be out let him know, have your lesson plans where he can find them, and make things 
as easy as possible for the substitute. 
5. Take a fair share of the department dirty work without being asked. There is nothing more dis- 
tasteful than compelling a teacher to do an unpleasant job; supervisors are grateful to teachers 
who take their share without whimpering. 


This list could be extended ad infinitum. The same good practices that are involved in getting 
along with friends, with colleagues, with children, and with ourselves apply to getting along 
well with supervisors. The rules don’t always work, and they usually must be altered to meet in- 
dividual cases. They contradict at times, and no matter how well applied there still will be small 
tribulation in all human relations. However, just average application of such principles will make 
a departmental group congenial, adult, and effective, instead of unfriendly, puerile, and inefficient. 
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NOW AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


FOR 


MACHINES BUSINESS 


EDUCATOR 


Here is the machine that is being used by hun- 


dreds of schools the country over ; the most prac- 


‘tical machine ever made for classroom work in AVAILABLE TO ALL TEACHERS 


Office Practice and Business Arithmetic. 


° ec f Study in Office Machi 
The Monroe Educator is a regular Monroe (form B184) pee oe need 


Adding Calculator made expressly for schools, @ Teachers’ Guide for the Monroe Edu- 
cator (form B182) 


and sold to schools only, at a special price to 
@ Teaching Office Practice by the Rota- 


fit school budgets. tion Plan (form B118) 
@ Office Practice Rotation Plan For- 
A Monroe-trained student has acquired a skill 
that has a ready market; he understands the These practical teaching helps are yours 


free for the asking—write our Educa- 
tional Department—just specify form 
throughout American business. number. 


machine and the methods that are being used 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 


Student's 
Typewriting 
Tests 


It is good to know that the Student’s Typewriting Tests are to be continued under the sponsor- 
ship of UBEA and that “production” tests are to be continued. But it is disappointing to note 
that the Gold Certificate (highest award) still carries the old familiar w-p-m rating. It is “Pre- 
sented to Mary Doe, A Certified Typist Capable Of A Minimum Productive (sic!) Rate of - - - - 
Words a Minute.” Couldn’t “200 typewriting teachers” who helped on this project come up with 
some sort of index of production typing ability that would have more meaning than w-p-m? As 
long as w-p-m is used for this award, so long will it be the major goal of teachers. 

Oh yes, it is noted that the Gold Certificate will be issued only to those “who can type fifty 
words a minute and above (should be or above) and who in addition are in the 60th percentile or 
above on a production test.” But it also is noted that while “50 words a minute” represents a defi- 
nite standard for copying speed, the “60th percentile” means nothing definite at all in terms of 
typing ability. Perhaps this is why it is ignored in the Certificate. All depends on how good or 
bad are the test papers rated. If they are poor, the “60th percentile” is poor. If they are 
good, that percentile may be respectable. But who knows. 

If I were a prospective employer I would be more interested in knowing Mary Doe’s produc- 
tion test percentile standing than I would the net words per minute she can type from plain copy. 
But I would understand that knowing the former would not help much in determining her typ- 
ing ability since I don’t know what her test competition was. She may not be good at all; merely 
less bad than the worst testee 

Mary Doe may have ranked in the 90th percentile, while Susan Roe ranked only in the 60th 
percentile on the same test. But even Mary may not have done very well, since no testee did, 
On the other hand even Susan may be a qualified typist, since no testee did poorly. 

Yet anyone who makes the 60th percentile and nets 50 words a minute on a short copying test 
rates a UBEA Gold Certificate which proves that she is a capable typist. But the wording of her 
Certificate is such that one wonders what her real ability is. It says that the holder is “capable of a 
minimum production rate of ... words a minute.”” What is meant by a “minimum production rate” 
expressed in terms of “words a minute” is not clear in the face of the fact that a test totally unlike 
a copying test is used to measure her “production” ability. 

Let’s test the above on the basis of 1947 NBET results. That typing test is an ability test. 
No straight copy test is included. The possible top score on this test is 205. Naturally this repre- 
sents a standard something like what an employer would expect on similar office typing jobs. Yet 
if Mary Doe got a score of 142 on it she would receive a Gold Certificate according to the stand- 
ards set for the UBEA Student’s Typewriting Tests. Incidentally, as was pointed out on this 
page last month, even that would be 52 points higher than is required for a NBET Certificate. 
In neither case, however, does the Certificate carry evidence of typing ability? 

It is said above that ‘50 w-p-m” means something definite as to quality and speed of copying 
from straight copy. But does it? While UBEA doesn’t say that the standard for certification is 
50 “net” words a minute, that undoubtedly is what is meant. This leaves a wide range of per- 
formance according to the number of errors and the testee’s ability to discover and correct them. 
Mary writes at the rate of 70 w-p-m but makes many errors and nets 50 w-p-m. But Susan 
writes at the rate of 50 w-p-m with no errors. Which would you employ? Yet their Certificate 
would show the same rating. 

Ability to detect errors quickly and surely and to correct them speedily counts for much in de- 
termining an applicant’s competence for a typing job. It may count for quite as much as does 
the gross speed or net speed in terms of w-p-m. But it is not taken into account in determining 
the net w-p-m for a testee. Mary who makes 5 mistakes but has the ability to detect them and cor- 
rect them quickly gets the same score as Susan who makes 5 mistakes but would require twice 
as long to correct them and be sure to miss one or two of them entirely. Given the same gross 
scores their net scores would be identical. ; 

Percentile scores, or average scores, Or median scores may be used, and have been in the past for 
these tests, to enable teachers to compare results of their teaching with those of other teachers. 
But Certificates of Proficiency should not be, and have never been, issued on the basis of how 
one student does in comparison with others. If a credential that certifies to the competence of a 
testee as a typist is to be issued it should be done on the basis of a fixed standard of minimum 
acceptable competence according to reasonable office standards. 

At first these tests were intended to focus attention on the need for shifting emphasis from 
net w-p-m to productive typing ability. A decade should be long enough to drive home this 
point. From now on the purpose should be to raise the standard of performance in vocational 
typewriting courses to a point where it corresponds with minimal office production standards. If 
this is to be accomplished there must be a totally different basis for Certification and a much more 
revealing score or index of occupational competence entered on the Certificate that certifies to its 
possession. 
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Accounting is essential for students 


Mechanization is the basis of modern efficiency in account- 
ing. Mechanized accounting is rapidly taking over wider 
and wider activities in the accounting departments of in- 
dustries and businesses of every sort and size. 

So, a few minutes rapid review with your local National 
representative of the latest developments in this field 
might prove helpful. Helpful to you—and to your pupils. 
For instance, many educators do not quite realize how 
completely the new line of National Accounting Ma- 
chines blankets the whole extent of mechanized figure 
work. Nor, how widely a proficiency in the operation of 


THE NATIONAL CASH 


10 


such machines has become a requisite for acceptance in 
the most desirable positions. 

Your local National representative wil] be happy to 
give you full information, and to recommend the most 
efficient and economical installations for your school. 


Call him today. Or, 


write to The National 
CASH REGISTERS « ADDING MACHINES 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


Cash Register Company, 
Dayton 9, Ohio. Sales 
and Service Offices in 
over 400 cities. 
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OBSERVATION AND OPINION 


THE MERIT 
SYSTEM 


Comment by 
Alfred A, Sessa, 
High School, 
Stamford, Conn. 


Comment by 

Frank W. Lanham, 
Graduate Student, 
Univ. of Michigan 


Here are two comments on Professor Nichols’ CCC on “Teacher Salaries Based on Merit” 
which appeared in the December JouRNAL oF BusINEss EpucATION. 


Professor Nichols discusses the action of one of “our great states” in proposing a merit sys- 
tem wherein increments or advancements in salary beyond an established ininimum would be 
based upon teaching ability. He fails to understand “good teachers” who are unwilling to stand 
or fall on the results of a true merit system in judging their right to salary increments beyond 
the basic pay for an irreducible minimal classroom achievement. 

Why should Professor Nichols fail to understand? Our experience with hundreds of teachers 
in several states while we were in the process of obtaining tenure and adequate salary adjust- 
ments on a local level showed that a good teacher does not object to a “true mrit plan.” (Inci- 
dentally, every merit plan attainable was studied carefully). However, the good teacher is cer- 
tainly interested in seeking the “merit” in any “true merit system” and also insists that the “irre- 
ducible minimal classroom achievement” be arrived at through the use of accepted criteria and 
through classroom teacher participation and cooperation. Can Professor Nichols produce sam- 
ples that are not subject to a great deal of criticism and controversy at the present time? 

Professor Nichols states that competent vocational business teachers have nothing to fear from 

the proposed merit plan because “results of teaching in this area of education (vocational busi- 
ness) are easily measured with almost total objectivity.” Are they? In any situation involving the 
adequate preparation of a student, several teachers in several fields of subject matter are involved. 
All of these teachers have the vocational objective in mind, and all contribute, directly or indi- 
rectly to the success of that student in a future position. It would logically follow that success of 
that student in a future position would indicate successful teaching on the part of all the teach- 
ers, and not only of the individual teacher of shorthand or typing. Also, could it not be possible 
that one or more of these teachers could be poor, but that the student might be a success in a 
position nevertheless? When would Professor Nichols give those teachers salary credit for the 
success of their students? Two or three years after the students have left school, in which case 
it would be a retroactive increment? How would success in a position be determined? By the 
mere fact that the student is working and rated “satisfactory” by the employer? Is this what 
Professor Nichols means when he says results may be measured with “almost total objectivity” ? 
Certainly Professor Nichols realizes that the success of a student on the job may be affected or 
influenced by a number of causes over which the teacher has no control, such as economic condi- 
tions, employer whims, social adjustments, personality factors, and working conditions. Results 
of teaching may be indicative, but certainly not conclusive evidence of the quality of teaching. 
If a true merit plan is to be developed and adopted it must be applicable to the specific teacher in 
a specific classroom and actually measure the quality of teaching in the classroom at the present 
time. 
Of course Professor Nichols admits that even good teaching may fail to produce desired 
results when there are deficiencies in native student intelligence or when conditions of instruc- 
tion are not what they should be. In other words, no merit plan will operate fairly until an 
ideal teaching situation has been achieved. In how many high schools in this ‘great state” can 
Professor Nichols point to an ideal teaching situation? Despite the acknowledged weaknesses, 
Professor Nichols would have us accept a merit plan, anyway. This, he claims will force recog- 
nition of good teaching and expose deficiencies or poor teaching conditions. Why such an indirect 
method? These deficiencies and poor teaching conditions are already generally known and ac- 
knowledged. True, progress in correcting these faults is painfully slow, but why should this issue 
be forced through the medium of teacher salaries? Under’a tenure plan, it is admittedly possible 
for a poor teacher to receive as high a salary as a good teacher, but under Professor Nichols’ 
merit plan it is highly probable that a good teacher may be penalized by conditions beyond his 
control. 

Professor Nichols states that he has seen “a merit system in operation in several levels of edu- 
cation and in several kinds of schools and - - - - has failed to find a single sound argument against 
it.” That is merely a matter of conjecture: the chances are that many other noted educators 
have seen the same merit plans and find many sound arguments against them. 


There are some who would not agree with Professor Nichols when he says, “Results of teach- 
ing in this area of education (vocational business) are easily measured, and with almost total 
objectivity.” The disagreement is in the validity of the ‘‘results’” measured, and not in the objec- 
tivity of the procedures used. 

If, as suggested, the ‘‘results” of vocational teaching were measured by some criteria of success 
on the job, we can not escape the fact that most of that success is due to students’ stemming 
from acceptable parents rather than the teaching done in the schools. Thus, successful vocational 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Corporations 
Have Bought 


Burroughs Calculators 


AN AVERAGE OF MORE THAN 
A THOUSAND CALCULATORS PER USER 


the work! 


This preference is not limited to large 
corporations. In businesses of ail 
sizes, Burroughs Calculators are pre- 
ferred .. . and, as a result, operators 
trained on Burroughs Calculators are 
most in demand. Your students learn- 
ing calculator operation, wil] find 
job opportunities enhanced if they are 
familiar with the Burroughs Calcu- 
lator —its speed, ease and simplicity of 
operation. Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER 


Figuring is a big production job with large 
corporations. In order to reduce expenses and 
get faster, more accurate work, they want their 
office people to have the best possible produc- 
tion tools. They test—compare—make careful 
time studies of all types of machines. When 
such companies buy—and keep on buying— 
Burroughs Calculators, you can be sure they 
have been proved faster and more efficient for 
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This new Burroughs—the 
calculator with the built-in 
memory—accumulates totals 
automatically . . . gives you 
the results of individual com- 
putations and the net result 
or grand total without time- 
wasting rehandling of figures. 
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ls Business Education Meeting Needs of Business ? 


Most educators well recognize 
that education is a changing 
process and that one of the greatest 
challenges to education is the prob- 
lem of providing a meaningful pro- 
gram for students in terms of the 
value of the program in the future 
development of the individual. This 
problem is of particular importance 
toany area of education such as busi- 
ness education where training is of 
a practical, applied nature, and 
where, in order to fulfill its maxi- 
mum function, some part at least of 
business education must be offered 
with the specific idea of occupational 
placement in mind. Since occupa- 
tions cannot be designed to fit a cur- 
riculum, it is evident that the curri- 
culum must be designed and kept in 
a flexible, changing condition to meet 
the needs of the occupations available 
to graduates of a commercial pro- 
gram. 


Business Knows the Answers 


Information pertaining to what is 
needed in the occupational world can- 
not be obtained from within class- 
room walls, or principals’ and super- 
intendents’ offices. Neither are the 
attitudes of business men toward the 
school program available within the 
bounds of the educational environ- 
ment. This information can be gath- 
ered and studied only by getting out- 
side of the school building and into 
business establishments. Neither is 
it information which can be accumu- 
lated once and then be regarded as 
representative of a static condition. 
It must be subject to long-time study 
through the establishment of a con- 
tinuous contact relationship between 
the school and business. 


In 1942, the author and a group of . 


teachers conducted a survey in a 
Wisconsin industrial city of 50,000 
people to determine the extent to 
which the high school commercial 
curriculum was meeting the needs of 
students and the businesses which it 
was serving, with the object of pro- 
viding counselors with some valid in- 
formation regarding local opportuni- 
ties in office and sales positions and 
of giving the administration material 
upon which to base curricular and 
other changes where necessary. One 
hundred businesses were contacted, 
including factories and stores of va- 
rious types and sizes. The informa- 
tion was obtained through the use of 
a personal interview questionnaire 
form. 
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by C. G. Browne 


The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


Value of Commercial Education 


A group of questions on the value 
of commercial education in the high 
school brought responses overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of such training. All 
but one respondent said that com- 
mercial education could be offered 
effectively in the high school ; 93 per 
cent felt that courses in consumer 
education are advantageous to the in- 
dividual and the same percentage said 


. Continuous contact relationship be- 
tween the school and business.” 


that the high school should offer ad- 
ditional training of a vocational na- 
ture in bookkeeping and accounting, 
selling and advertising, consumer 
education, and office machines. The 
business men also believed that these 
courses are valuable in terms of 
general education and should not be 
limited to students who may benefit 
from such training in a vocational 
way only. 

These attitudes indicate a much 
broader outlook toward education 
and the commercial curriculum than 
business men many times have been 
given credit for. Their responses 
have a definite progressive outlook 
toward the functions of the school 
program, which in many instances 
has not been appreciated by educa- 
tors because education doesn’t know 
business and does little to find. out 
about it. Throughout the study, how- 
ever, there was excellent cooperation 
from the men interviewed, in addi- 
tion to a general acceptance of the 
philosophy that the commercial pro- 
gram should extend beyond mere 


training for the skill jobs in offices, 
and that the schools should contribute 
toward the fitting of the individual 
into his whole environment. : 


Student Abilities and Deficiencies 


To the schools and the student, the 
question of academic standing and 
vocational placement is important. 
The responses from the men inter- 
viewed indicated that 10 per cent pre- 
fer the superior student in selecting 
people for jobs; 44 per cent, the 
above average; 45 per cent, the aver- 
age; and 1 per cent, the below aver- 
age. Therefore, the student who is 
just about average is considered to be 
the most desirable in terms of the 
jobs which were included as possible 
occupational opportunities for high 
school graduates. This is not sur- 
prising since most of the jobs re- 
ported are largely routine, and the 
selection of employees for them is 
not done with the idea of great fu- 
ture advancement. Business men 
don’t want below average persons, 
but undoubtedly they have learned 
that the definitely superior student 
does not fit well into the type of 
placement with which we are con- 
cerned here. This does, however, 
take away from some of the glamor 
and desirability which educators have 
tended to place on the value of aca- 
demic grades as such in future vo- 
cational placement on all levels. 

Business men felt that graduates 
of the high school were lacking in the 
following characteristics, in order of 
their importance in terms of the 
number of men mentioning them: 
specific training, adaptability, gen- 
eral knowledge, dependability, care- 
fulness, accuracy, initiative, and pen- 
manshiv. It will be noted that spe- 
cific training headed the list. This is 
a serious condemnation of the com- 
mercial program, since it is the one 
place where the schools are in the 
position to provide a relatively simple 
remedy, but have not done so. Some 
of the other factors are difficult to 
evaluate or provide specific training 
for, but they should be considered 
by the schools in making recommen- 
dations. 


Placement and Guidance Services 


The high school proved to be the 
least used contact by these business 
men in getting new employees. Only 
nine men said they ever contacted 
the high school, compared with 58 
using personal application blanks, 44 
using employment offices, and con- 
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tinuing through business colleges, ac- 
quaintances and relatives, vocational 
school and want ads. However, 89 
per cent of the men said they would 
use the school placement bureau if 
one were established. Therefore, if 
the schools would develop the place- 
ment program, approximately as 
many businesses would then use the 
high school as a new employee source 
as now do not use it. The money 
needed for this service would be 
small in terms of the services which 
it would perform for both student 
and business, and the placement of- 
fice could serve as one of the excel- 
lent means of letting education learn 
about business, and to let business 
learn about education. 

When the following question was 
asked, “Do you believe it would be 
money well spent to provide a cumu- 
lative guidance program in the pub- 
lic schools to study the development, 
abilities and deficiencies of  stu- 
dents?” all but 10 men answered, 
“Yes.” The fact that the cost ele- 
ment was emphasized in this question 
make it more highly significant since 
it indicates the willingness of these 
men to support a plan to finance a 
guidance program, probably due to 
the expected value of such a program 
in terms of training and placement 
of graduates. It also indicates the 
acceptance by this group of the re- 
sponsibility of the school to expand 
its functions beyond the purely class- 
room activities. 


Jobs and the Curriculum 


A breakdown of the positions 
available in the community compared 
with the offerings and enrollments of 
the high school commercial curricu- 
lum revealed that there was little re- 
lationship between the number of 
people employed in office and sales 
positions and the number of stu- 
dents who are taking course work 
which would provide specific train- 
ing for the position. In fact, the 
situation presents an inverse relation- 
ship. Those courses which have the 
greatest enrollments were typing, 
bookkeeping, and shorthand, but these 
three groups represented the smallest 
in the number of positions available. 
On the other hand, the courses with 
the smallest enrollments were sales- 
manship, commercial law, and _ busi- 
ness principles, although the sales 
positions were the most numerous. 
The most glaring difference between 
the occupations and training was in 
the group of office machine operators. 
Many of this group do not represent 
full-time workers, but the need for 
some machine training is represented 
in about 20 per cent of the positions. 
In spite of this, no machine training 
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of any kind whatsoever, outside of 
typing, was offered in the high school. 

In addition to the enrollment fac- 
tor, the curriculum itself is at fault. 
A total of eight courses was offered 
in typing and shorthand combined, 
representing 57 per cent of the of- 
ferings in the department. Yet, in 
the occupational classification, only 15 
per cent of the people are using these 
skills. On the other hand, only one 
course is given salesmanship, 
representing 7 per cent of the work 
offered by the department. Yet 25 per 
cent of the workers are in sales posi- 
tions. This comparison could be car- 
ried through with other course offer- 
ings as well. 

The commercial curriculum in this 
local situation was generally charac- 
teristic of high school commercial 
programs. When compared with 
smaller schools, it is somewhat better 
than their programs, since the smaller 
school in general will limit its offer- 
ings to the skill subjects. Assuming 
that the occupational groupings lo- 
cally also were characteristic of other 
communities, then the findings in this 
study can be used to apply in other 
situations where studies have not 
been made, although this does not 
minimize the need for additional sur- 
veys in specific situations. 


Help for the Future Program 


The method in which the commer- 
cial program developed, combined 


with the hesitancy of education and 


educators to make curricular changes” 


on the basis of demonstrated teed js 
largely responsible for the conditions 
outlined in this article. The first sub- 
jects to be introduced into the high 
school commercial program were typ- 
ing, shorthand, and bookkeeping, 
Gradually, some subjects of a socio- 
business nature were introduced, but 
the skill subjects remained the core 
of the commercial curriculum. Un- 
doubtedly the unwillingness of col- 
leges to accept commercial units as 
entrance requirements also has 
tended to keep them out of the cur- 
riculum. However, until colleges 
recognize business education for the 
general educational value it has, the 
schools need to continue to develop 
their programs in terms of the train- 
ing which they can provide for those 
students who will not continue to the 
collegiate level, but will use their 
training specifically in post-high 
school jobs. The program should have 
the support of research studies and 
active groups of people who appreci- 
ate the needs in the local situation and 
are willing to work for them. What- 
ever effort is exerted in the way of 
improving relationships between busi- 
ness and the school, whatever re- 


- sponsibility is assumed in this impor- 


tant function will be well repaid to 
the student, the teacher, the adminis- 
tration, the business man, and_ the 
value of the curriculum. 


TYPEWRITER MYSTERY 


In the March issue of this magazine directions were given for constructing a 
design on the typewriter. This is a new typewriter game originated and copyrighted 
by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the annual artistic typing contests. 

If you followed those directions, the result should be the sailboat pictured below. 

The numbers at the left of the design are the line numbers in the directions on 


page 24 of the March issue, 


1 XXX XXXXX 

2 XXX X 

3 X X X X 

4 

5 Xx X X 

6 X  XXXXX XXXXX 

7 x XXXXX XXXXX 

8 xX X XXXXX XXXXX 

9 XXXXX XXXXX 

10 XXXXX XXXXX =XXXXXXX 

1l XXXXXX xX X XX 

12 X XXXXXXX XXXXX XXXXX XX 

13 XX XXXXXXXX XXXXX XXXXX XX 

14 XX XXXXX XXXXX XXXXX 
15 XXXX XXXXK XXXXX XXXKXK 
16 XXXXXXXXXXXXX XXXXX 
17 9.0.0, 0. X X XXXXXXXX 
18 0 00000004 
19 
20 

21 0.0.0.0, 

22 0,000. 
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Liven Up 


Teachers Conventions 


by Ernest A. May 
Riverside High School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Editor's Note: Mr. May is not against teachers conventions. He does want 
more than a handful of newcomers to attend to hear the old guard sound off. 
A business education convention of 2,000 is a big event—yet this number rep- 
resents a small fraction of the over 75,000 high school and college teachers of 


The author does object to this point of view: "If teachers don't like the way 


conventions are run, invite them to stay away." 
Here are practical suggestions that are mak- 


what the great majority do. 


Unfortunately that is just 


ing business education conventions more interesting and more worth while. 


NE of these days I expect to be 
able to attend a convention ses- 
sion arranged for commercial teach- 
ers, at which will appear speakers 
who will inspire me, inform me, in- 
struct me, and send me back to my 
job with new enthusiasm, new ideas 
and new techniques. 
But, today as I join my colleagues 
in our eager hope that long strides 
will have been taken and_ that 


ity which these parallel organizations 
manage to put into theirs? 

We are willing to admit in the 
very beginning that the task of pre- 
paring these programs is more or 
less thankless, that the responsibility 
is simply an added difficult assign- 
ment to an already top-heavy load, 
that no remuneration is, as a rule, 
forthcoming for the extra time ex- 
pended, and that access to high-cali- 


"Send me back to my job with new enthusiasm, new ideas and 
new techniques. 


pepped-up programs will arrive much 
sooner than we had anticipated, hope 
gets another jar and my optimism 
suffers a set-back once again. 

Can it be that business organiza- 
tions or groups, sales managers, ad- 
vertising managers, cost accountants, 
office managers, ad infinitum, gather 
together from east, west, north and 
south and permit their programs to 
fall into the uninteresting, uninspired 
doldrums such as we so frequently 
experience? Why can’t we have some 
of the dynamically planned programs 
which incorporate some of the vital- 
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bre talent is usually limited in over- 
burdened budgets. 


Budget for Convention Expense 


And that leads us to our first sug- 
gestion for overhauling the out-dated 
plan which has been in vogue for a 
half century or more. What is wrong 
with teacher organizations agitating 
for reasonable sums of money in the 
yearly school budgets for convention 
purposes? To a very large extent the 
conventions are financed by the funds 
available from dues paid into our 
various associations. If a convention 


is to inspire and instruct and better 
equip us to teach the youngsters of 
the community, who benefits ? Oh, we 
teachers naturally better ourselves, 
when we have top-notch programs, 
but we immediately pass on what- 
ever advantage we gain to the stu- 
dents in our classes. Conventions, 
technically, are intended to improve 
our teaching. Why, therefore, should 
not the community sponsor and pay 
for the best available talent, in order 
that we might bring back to the class- 
room the kind of inspiration which 
a convention program is supposed to 
produce? 

It seems to be more or less com- 
mon practice to allow each commit- 
tee a nominal amount, ordinarily suf- 
ficient to barely pay the expenses of 
one speaker. How can we expect to 
attract the outstanding, or do the out- 
standing, on such a basis? On the 
other hand, consider the possibili- 
ties if a fund of, say $10,000, should 
be divided among ten major group- 
ings of teachers. With $1000 to spend 
for headline speakers and work, we 
could really revitalize conventions. 


Choose Capable Committees 


Of course, even if generous 
amounts of money were put at our 
disposal, the development of the pro- 
gram should continue to be our re- 
sponsibility. And this means com- 
mittees of the most outstanding mem- 
bers of our profession. This business 
of assigning chairmanships of pro- 
gram committees on a rotating basis 
in order that the north and the south, 
the large city and the small town, the 
big school and the four-room institu- 
tion might be equitably represented, 
must be given a thorough overhaul- 
ing. Why should Joe Doakes be as- 
signed the responsibility of building 
a convention program just because he 
teaches in an extreme north town 
which has never been represented in 
this work, when twenty highly quali- 
fied teachers in the area which has 
undertaken this work for the past 
three or four years are available? 

As a matter of fact, given reason- 
able funds to work with, and time for 
carrying on such work, teachers who 
are to develop the programs should 
be perpetuated in such jobs so long 
as they produce the results. This kind 
of work calls for and develops a cer- 
tain type of qualification, and once 
a person has demonstrated his ability 
and talent, he should be encouraged 
to specialize to the limit of his time 
and energy. Specialists with Cham- 
bers of Commerce and such organ- 
izations are not shifted constantly. 
Because a teacher is an outstanding 
individual in his community or his 
line of work, it does not necessarily 
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follow that he can successfully build 
a convention program. It takes imag- 
ination and psychology, administra- 
tive ability and research, and a broad 
understanding of needs, limitations, 
desires and techniques to carry on 
the work of building interesting and 
inspiring programs. 

It probably would not be advisable 
to place the entire responsibility of 
program building in the hands of a 
single individual, therefore, a com- 
mittee must be set up. Even the per- 
sonnel of this group might be con- 
tinued for a period of time, possibly 
with a proviso that if, for instance, it 
be a committee of six, two members 
be replaced yearly, thus insuring ex- 
perienced members at all times and 
giving those who have proved their 
worth at least three years in which 
to develop and exercise their talent 
in this direction. 


Provide Time to Work 


And then when the chairman and 
committee have been chosen, it cer- 
tainly must follow that they be given 
every possible advantage in carrying 
out their functions. Teacher groups 
will probably have to battle for the 
release of these members, with pay, 
in order that they may calmly and 
intelligently study and consider the 
problems of program-building. And 
yet, it doesn’t seem to be an unsur- 
mountable sales job to convince 
School Board members that the bet- 
ter interests of the children will be 
served by excusing such teachers 
from regular duties for two or three 
days a year. Any teacher who has 
been called upon to serve on commit- 
tees of his own organization, meeting 
at the end of the school day when 
he is almost completely fagged out, 
can visualize the great advantage of 
having two full days in ‘which to 
consider with his co-committee mem- 
bers the possibilities for a convention 
program. It would be simply revolu- 
tionary, and so would the results. 

There is, of course, no guarantee 
that a committee of seven, given time 
off in which to construct programs, 
perpetuated in office for a period of 
years, would produce such inspiring 
programs that the change would 
quickly justify itself. But I am naive 
enough to believe that the eventual 
results would surpass even our wild- 
est anticipations. It seems to me that, 
if the community were to evaluate 
convention meetings as they are now 
constituted, a strong opposition might 
be developed against their continu- 
ance. In other words, dealing with 
imponderables as we are, free from 
that public analysis, we should not 
consider the problem solved, but 


should attempt accurate evaluation 
and then voluntarily proceed to raise 
the level of our activities in this di- 
rection. 


Operate a "Clearing House" for Ideas 


An additional suggestion or two 
might place me on more solid ground, 
so I propose that a “clearing-house” 
be developed through which variety 
programs for conventions might be 
distributed. That is, if the commer- 
cial teachers in California work out 
something unique, why not make it 
possible for them to submit a brief 
outline to this “clearing house” where 
it might be made available to teach- 
ers from the entire country. If Mich- 
igan commercial teachers develop a 
convention program which is differ- 
ent and impressive, there is little rea- 
son why the Minnesota, Illinois and 
Towa teachers might not duplicate 
the general plan and adapt it to their 
groups in subsequent years. Surely 
there must be some innovation here 
and there almost every year, some 
of these changes making marked im- 
pressions upon the teachers. In time 
a yearly booklet of such plans could 
be made available through the ‘‘clear- 
ing house.” Whether reports on out- 
standing speakers would be included 
IT am not decided, though I see no 
reason for refusing such. My point 
is that most of our programs have 
been built around “speakers,” some 
good, some fair, and some bad, that 
there is little contribution when we 
submit lists of speakers who have 
appeared at meetings. ; 


Re-vitalize State and Sectional 
Organizations 

An additional thought which might 
help to improve the programs which 
we apparently find dull and unim- 
pressive, might be the formation of 
state-wide commercial teacher organ- 
izations on a considerably higher and 
broader plane. Insofar as the writ- 
er’s experiences are concerned, the 
state teachers have little or no con- 
tact except for about two hours on a 
Thursday afternoon in November 
of each year. Out of that short con- 
vocation everything that affects us as 
a group, including the frame-work 
for the convention of the following 
year, is developed within a 15-min- 
ute business session. 

It would not be my suggestion 
that we have long drawn out business 
sessions. But it seems to me that be- 
yond the election of a president or 
chairman for the following year, the 
selection of possibly vice president, 
secretary and treasurer, some day 
we might show an unusually ad- 
vanced outlook by electing or ap- 
pointing a number of committees for 


convention study. By careful selec- 
tion of personnel their findings might 
contribute a good deal of the answer 
for which we are searching. Commit- 
tee work and study is the logical 
process by which this type of group 
must work. But let’s have «ctive, 
alert and progressive committees 
whose recommendations will have 
the zip and freshness which all of 
us are patiently looking for. This 
might call for the selection of an 
outstanding leader in the state who 
will agree to head up the work for 
more than one year. More selective 
methods for choosing candidates is 
required. The vice chairman should 
be qualified to move into the chair- 
manship, so that an experienced per- 
son is always leading the group. List- 
ing four names on a ballot, handing 
this to 500 teachers on convention 
day, asking that they “cast their 
votes” is really a colossal joke. How 
you can “vote” when the officers have 
really been chosen for you is a puz- 
zle I have not yet solved. Why don’t 
we do this democratically by setting 
up, for instance, two nominating 
committees. Have each of them bring 
in slates of officers and then give us 
a chance to choose from the candi- 
dates submitted by these two separate 
groups. 


The Challenge 


It must be understood that the 
writer is primarily dealing with com- 
mercial sectional meetings. Teachers 
of numerous other subjects, from 
large and small schools as well as col- 
leges, have indicated that their ex- 
periences at convention sectionals dif- 
fer very little from our own. There 
seems to be a frank indictment of 
these gatherings, and stated so em- 
phatically that there is no adequate 
defense. I have no quarrel with my 
co-workers; I have no sour disap- 
pointments! I am not a_ harping 
critic, and I definitely do not believe 
that I am “an old fogey.” It just 
strikes me that when 10 or 20 or 50 
commercial teachers get together and 
speak frankly with one another and 
the consensus is that “little good 
comes from the commercial pro- 
grams at conventions and institutes,” 
it’s time we stirred ourselves to 
change the situation. If we are 
worthy of our profession and of our 
hire, we should start quickly to take 
action. 

Volumes are written each year on 
changes and improvements _ that 
should be made, readers everywhere 
register their agreement, vocally and 
in writing, but how pathetically lit- 
tle is ever done. We “speak softly,” 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Selecting a 


Private Business School 


by Geraldine M. Fitez 
Strayer College 
Washington, D. C. 


school principals and coun- 

selors are constantly being con- 
fronted with the question, “What 
business school shall I attend?” 
There are many factors to be taken 
into consideration in answering this 
question for the hundreds of boys 
and girls who seek advice on it. 

The student must first know, of 
course, what he wants to do after 
completing his education. He should 
have some pretty definite knowledge 
of the duties and of the nature of the 
particular occupation which he has 
chosen. Also he should find out if he 
has any special aptitudes for the job 
he has in mind, After he has taken 
these steps he is ready to consider the 
selection of a school in which to re- 
ceive the training that will prepare 
him for the job of his choice. It is 
the purpose of this article to discuss 
the factors to be considered in se- 
lecting a business school. The follow- 
ing suggestions should be helpful in 
selecting a good business school : 


Visit The School. 

Do this, preferably, while it is in 
session. Good business schools invite 
inspection by the public and make 
provision for it. The “atmosphere” 
of a business school should be that 
of a well-regulated business office. 
It should be friendly and business- 
like. 

Check Completeness of Program. 


Does the school offer a full pro- 
gram of study in the work in which 
you are interested? Or are there only 
a few isolated courses along the lines 
of your interest? Good business 
schools will solicit only those pros- 
pective pupils whose needs they can 
meet. 


Study the Catalog. 

Also analyze the advertising lit- 
erature issued by the school. Every 
reputable business school publishes 
a catalog or bulletin giving an honest 
description of the courses offered, 
stating the estimated length of each 
course that it offers, as well as the 
rate of tuition for each course. A 
good business school will issue only 
such statements as are in keeping 
with the actual practices of the 
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school. It will not make exaggerated 
claims or promises in its advertising 
literature. 


Placement Service. 

Does the school maintain an active 
placement service for its graduates? 
The better business schools do main- 
tain placement services, but beware 
of a school that will “guarantee” a 
job in order to persuade a pupil to 
enroll. 


How About Scholarships? 

Does the school give “free’’ books, 
cut rates of tuition, and free scholar- 
ships in order to increase enrollment ? 
The better schools do not resort to 
such practices, Although many very 
reputable business schools do issue a 
few scholarships each year, based on 
competitive examinations, they do not 
abuse this practice. No school can 
afford to give away tuition and main- 
tain high standards, since income is 
derived from tuition. Tuition charges 
are usually based on the period of 
time the student is in attendance and 
should be quoted in weekly, monthly 
or term periods. A good school pub- 
lishes its rates of tuition and does 
not deviate from the published sched- 
ule nor make any exceptions. 


Talk to Business Men. 

See some leaders in the commun- 
itv in which the school is located and 
get their opinions of the school. Do 
they seek graduates of this school 
when hiring employees? If the school 
is worth attending, it has established 
a good reputation and its graduates 
are sought by employers. It is an in- 
tegral part of the community in 
which it is located and enjoys the 
respect of the business men whom it 
serves. 


Look for Stability. 

Occasionally we find some fly-by- 
night business school which sets it- 
self up in business in a community, 
collects tuition from a number of 
students, rents a few rooms in an 
office building, conducts classes for 
a few months, and then moves on. 
This is a form of swindle that is not 
often met with these days, but it can 
always be avoided by attending a 


well-established school that has been 
operating successfully for a number 
of years and is well known in the 
community. A good school maintains 
a satisfactory financial credit rating. 
Members of its staff are associated 
with service clubs as well as with 
various organizations of educators 
and business men in the community. 


National Accreditation. 

Is the school a member of any na- 
tional accrediting agency? Such 
membership is always prominently 
indicated in the catalog and in all ad- 
vertising pieces. Membership in some 
such agency as the National Council 
of Business Schools or the National 
Association of Accredited Commer- 
cial Schools is desirable. It indicates 
that the school is progressive and in- 
terested in professional improvement. 
It should insure better standards in 
the quality of instruction given and 
in the content of the courses offered. 


Requirements for Admission. 

Graduation from an_ accredited 
high school or its equivalent should 
be the minimum requirement for ad- 
mission for diploma credit. 


Location. 
It should be readily accessible to 
public transportation. 


Adequate School Plant. 

Is the school housed in a building 
which was especially constructed for 
use as a school? If the school is lo- 
cated in a building which is used for 
general offices, are the classrooms lo- 
cated away from distracting noises 
and confusion? Are they adequately 
lighted and ventilated? Rooms being 
used by accountancy and bookkeep- 
ing classes require extra good light- 
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ing. Are proper precautions taken to 
insure safety from fire hazards? 


Equipment Used. 


Is it modern and up to date? Are 
the typewriters and office machines 
used for instructional purposes the 
same as those being used in offices 
today? Is the furniture comfortable 
and kept in good repair? Do you 
see discarded equipment piled in cor- 
ners collecting dust? A good school 
presents a well-ordered appearance. 
Desks are dusted, floors and walls 
are clean, and equipment is kept in 
good repair. Toilets and restrooms 
are sanitary and free from refuse. 


Are Students Held Back? 


Are they kept at the school longer 
than they anticipated attending? One 
criticism leveled at some business 
schools is that they attempt to keep 
students as long as possible by adding 
subjects to their programs. No repu- 
table school will detain students by 
drawing out their courses in any 
way. 


Types of Students. 

If you decide to enroll, they will 
be your future companions at work 
and at play. Are they the kind of 
people with whom you would enjoy 
associating? A good school attracts 
the better class of young people. Talk 
to the students of a school in which 
you are interested. Much can be 
learned from them. 


The Faculty. 


One of the most important features 
of any school is its teachers, Find 
out all you can about them. The 
school catalog should list their edu- 
cational background and work ex- 
perience. In many of the better busi- 
ness schools the lecturers are prac- 
ticing lawyers and accountants. Do 
the teachers show a sympathetic un- 
derstanding and good will toward 
their pupils? Do they show an en- 
thusiasm for and enjoyment of their 
work? Do they know their subjects ? 


The Alumni. 


Another criterion of any school is 
its alumni. Are they successful? Do 
they get good jobs? Find out their 
opinions of the school. Get in touch 
with as many of the alumni as pos- 
sible. Information can be gained by 
talking to alumni and students that 
not even a visit to the school will re- 
veal. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO IN THE JOURNAL 


From the April, 1928 issue of The Journal of Commercial Education. In 1929 this maga. 
zine was merged with The Business School Journal as The Journal of Business Education, 


As seen by Elizabeth T. VanDerveer, State Teachers College, Montclair, New Jersey. 


Esta Ross Stuart, Berkeley (California) High School, contributed an article “The Type- 
writing Classroom as a Laboratory.” ... It was reported that the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation decided to authorize publication of a quarterly bulletin to carry news 
and announcements of the organization to its seven hundred fifty members. . . . The 30th 
annual convention of the ECTA was called the most successful in the history of the organi. 
zation. Eight hundred fifty “paid-up” members registered. It was planned to print a!! the 
papers presented in the yearbook. Seth B. Carkin was elected president; Miss Kate Fee, 
vice-president; and Alex Massell, secretary ...One hundred fifty members of the Commercial 
Teachers Club of New York University honored Dr. Paul S. Lomax at a dinner. Dr. Lomax 
was presented with a gold watch . . . Doctor Gregg addressed the New York City Gregg 
Teachers Association on the topic of “Research in Shorthand.” This meeting was held in 
conjunction with the ECTA convention ...F. G. Nichols in his “Food for Thought” column 
said “The term ‘research’ is being overworked these days. At least three functions are in- 
volved in any effective commercial education research program: r h functi uring 
the facts: educational expert functi interpretati and evaluation of the facts; and 
teaching function—use of facts . . . It is at the use level that much research is futile. No 
use is made of its findings.” (Need we consider this today?) . . . Teachers interested in cur- 
rent authoritative literature on business administration were invited to join the American 
Management Association. 


+ 


TEN YEARS AGO IN THE JOURNAL 


From the April, 1938 issue of The Journal of Business Education 


As seen by M. Herbert Freeman, on leave of absence from State Teachers College, Paterson, 
N. J., as Senior Specialist in Business Education, U. S. Office of Education, Washington. 


Dr. H. L. Forkner of Columbia University gave his concept of modernizing business edu- 
cation. He said that we must recognize our function to be more than training. If our pro- 
gram is to be a real one, we must assume the responsibility for education as well. Much 
of the struggle for recognition of commercial education has been due to the tenacity with 
which many have held to skill training as the function of business education to the ex- 
clusion of the more fundamental and socially desirable concepts of acquiring skills together 
with knowledges, attitudes, and appreciations which aid the student to meet life situations 
which cannot be predicted or planned for . . . Professor Nichols in his “Criticism, Comment 
and Challenge,” column questioned the practice of deducting ten words for each error as a 
penalty for a mistake in typing. He also questioned the idea that errors should go un- 
corrected. Typewriting teachers will be interested in reading his comments on penalties. 
In this column, he also discussed a state-wide survey of curricular practices in Florida. 
He pointed out that junior business training was taught in only 17 percent of the schools 
in that state at that time ... The articulation between secondary schools and collegiate 
schools of business was treated by S. Howard Patterson, professor of Economics at the 
Wharton School of the University of Pennsylvania. He suggested that the sequential re- 
lationships of high school and college be explored within the general area of commercial 
education. He also expressed the hope that we would explore the differences between 
instruction of secondary school grade and in collegiate courses. We might say, for illus- 
tration, that bookkeeping is a high school subject, but that accounting is a college subject. 
What does this mean in actual practice? What type of business law and what kind 
of economics are of college grade, as contrasted in content and method with these same 
subjects in high school? . . . The fundamental equation was further explored by Harry H. 
Hatcher of Mishawaka, Indiana. He believed that the fundamental equation is essential 
in the teaching of elementary bookkeeping because it provided a starting point to initiate 
students whose business experiences are limited . . . Dr. Edward Reich, who was in 
charge of consumer education for the New York City Board of Education, discussed the 
education of the commercial teacher in consumer goods. He stated that the training of the 
consumer belongs to the commercial teacher . . . The criteria for evaluation of a study of 
business education which was being developed by Dr. Helen Reynolds of New York 
University for a handbook were listed in this issue. The section dealing with the con- 
struction and evaluation oi business education curricula were given in detail. 
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Teach Selling With Pictures 


by Harry M. Bowser 


Eastern Sales Manager 
The Gregg Publishing Company 


:.. it with pictures has become the 
theme song in the field of selling. 
Say it with pictures in your sales 
training program—say it with pic- 
tures. wherever possible, in getting 
your story across to your prospective 
buyers. 

Visual aids have already taken a 
very important place in business, not 
only as a means of training but as a 
means of promotion and selling as 
well. Business has never known 
such intense selling techniques as will 
be available in the years that lie im- 
mediately ahead. Nor has business 
ever known such a competent method 
of technical training and convincing 
selling as is possible today through 
the use of still and motion pictures. 
So important is this teaching and 
selling medium that alert businesses 
are setting up well equipped visual 
training departments. Visual aids 
offer unlimited possibilities for get- 
ting across any kind of message in 
an interesting and convincing way— 
for demonstrations, conventions, sales 
meetings, personnel training and 
morale building. 


Business Uses the Best Media 


Business gives much thought and 
consideration to the best type of 
media for the transmission of a set 
of facts, ideas, attitudes, or skills to 
various groups within and outside a 
business organization. Consider, for 
example, the absurdity of trying to 
sell the “hill-billy” of any back-to- 
nature country on the virtues of a 
fancy stall shower or even a common 
bath tub before establishing the en- 
tire culture complex of hygiene and 


‘sanitation. Similarly, a film designed 


for salesmen will not serve a school 
audience for example; nor does it 
follow that a film intended for 
dealers would be tried out on the 
public just because the prints happen 
to be on hand. 

One proven method of conveying 
factual presentations is the slide-film. 
It is the answer to industry’s need 
for a simple, dynamic, easily oper- 
ated visual training aid. 

New markets for new civilian 
products are rapidly opening. There 
is a current need for swift training 
and retraining of salesmen, clerks, 
jobbers and wholesalers, both at home 
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and in foreign countries. Slide-films 
provide a clear dramatic method for 
getting across new products and sales 
procedures to local and field repre- 
sentatives. Many firms are also put- 
ting direct sales material into kits 
which include slide-films and stand- 
ard slidefilm projectors. This pro- 
vides the sales force with accurate, 
attractive, inexpensive, lightweight 
demonstration equipment. 

The General Electric Company, 
which is doing an outstanding job 
of sales training, organizes its pro- 
gram under the following headings: 

1. Basic Training. This phase 
covers the principles of salesmanship. 

2. Product Training. This train- 
ing teaches the salesman how to 
demonstrate the products handled by 
the retailer. 

3. Continous Education. The pur- 
pose of this training is “to keep the 
salesman informed on new products, 
new product features, competitive 
situations, new sales techniques, 
policies, sales promotions, and so 
forth. ‘‘An important function of 
this training method is to help main- 
tain the salesman’s enthusiasm for 
the company he represents, the prod- 
uct he sells, and his job as a sales- 
man.” 

General Electric, with its new 
training method in relation to dealer 
and salesman training used through- 
out the country, has this to say in 
reference to the use of slidefilms in 
training: “Slidefilms are without ex- 
ception the most practical and in- 
expensive aids for group training. 
They can be made to illustrate almost 
any point, whether mechanical or 
dramatic, and their cost is extremely 
low. Carefully prepared in advance, 
they provide the speaker with a well 
organized visual presentation having 
far greater ‘learning value’ than most 
other methods.” 


The Slidefilm 


One of the main characteristics of 
the slidefilm is the fact that the in- 
dividual using the film can adjust his 
commentary and speed of film cover- 
age to the type of group he is train- 
ing or trying to sell. This aspect is 
of special importance in industry 
where such a wide variety of aptitude 
levels must be considered. 


Another proven method of convey- 
ing factual presentations is the use 
of the motion picture. To the aver- 
age citizen, the motion picture is a 
medium of entertainment only, but 
the motion picture as a method of 
education and sales promotion is 
coming into greater and greater use. 

Though the techniques of the Ful- 
ler brush man and the vacuum cleaner 
salesman who demonstrates by clean- 
ing your rugs are methods of visual 
presentations which have long since 
been accepted as commonplace, the 
technique of visual selling through 
the use of the motion picture is a 
relatively new one. 

A short time ago, it was my privi- 
lege to witness its first use as a 
means of merchandising fashions 
through a motion picture called Fan- 
tasy in Fashion, produced by an en- 
terprising New York dress manufac- 
turer, Sam Friedlander, which fea- 
tures his advance spring line of 
dresses. 

Basing his picture on the premise, 
attested to by department and spe- 
cialty store owners throughout the 
country, that the two main problems 
facing a store are getting customers 
to come in and interesting them in 
trying on dresses, Friedlander has 
created a motion picture of sheer en- 
tertainment which provides prospec- 
tive customers with a good look at 
how the dress will appear when they 
wear it. 


Selling with Films 


In twenty minutes or so, the cus- 
tomers can see, by sitting quietly in 
their chairs, 24 cocktail and evening 
gowns in an array of prints, solid 
colors and combinations ranging 
from the demure to the highly sophis- 
ticated. There are no distractions 
such as the run-of-the-mill fashion 
show offers in the way of other cus- 
tomers trying on dresses in nearby 
aisles, wrangling with sales girls and 
chatting among themselves. There 
are no eye-catching accessories at 
fabulous prices, no luxurious up- 
holstery, no weird hair-dos to take 
their eyes off the dresses and the 
commentary does not try to high- 
pressure them into buying. 

Fantasy in Fashion was filmed in 
Mexico to which Friedlander took 
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nine top-flight fashion models and an 
expert crew corraled from Holly- 
wood. The cocktail and evening gowns 
displayed are shown against back- 
grounds completely out of context 
with their use—Mexican mountain 
peaks, deserts and the famous Acu- 
pulco beach—to a specially arranged 
musical background of mood music 
and a lyrical narrative describing the 
emotions and thoughts of spring. 
There is no discussion of waistlines 
or hemlines, no mention of prices. 
The entire production is composed 
to put the audience in a springtime 
frame of mind so the film-viewers 
will want to try on the dresses at the 
earliest opportunity. 

Such a film provides a means of 
attracting customers into the stores 
and showing them how they will 
look in a series of dresses which they 
can afford to buy. The advantages 
of such a presentation are manifold. 
The customer sees how the gowns 
will look on individuals instead of 
mannequins, and she needn’t try on 
dress after dress which may have 
looked appealing on a hanger but 
which is wrong for her type. In addi- 
tion she is entertained while watch- 
ing the film. A bride can be shown 
pictures of several different wedding 
scenes—a church, a garden, a home, a 
hotel, even a dream sequence of a 
marriage in the clouds, with suitable 
decorations, bridesmaids, flower girls, 
etc. She can pick her wedding gown 
from one scene, bridesmaids’ 
dresses from another—or all from 
the same scene if she likes. Then the 
store can order them for her. The 
time may even come when a bride can 
order her floral decorations from a 
movie. 

Silent Films Have a Place 

Years ago, The Gregg Publishing 
Company, produced the first motion 
picture on shorthand ever made. En- 
titled Twenty Centuries of Shorthand, 
it enjoyed country-wide circulation 
in the commercial schools and col- 
leges of the United States. The pic- 
ture portrayed the use of shorthand 
through the ages from the time of 
the Roman Orator Cicero, 63 
B.C., when it was used to report the 
debates in the Roman Senate, to the 
reporting in the United States Sen- 
ate. It also included pictures of men 
and women of prominence who had 
studied and used shorthand as a per- 
sonal accomplishment, including such 
outstanding personalities as, Benja- 
man Franklin; John Wesley, Founder 
of the Methodist Church; Jonathan 
Edwards, President of Princeton 
University ; Thomas Jefferson, Third 
President of the United States; 
James Madison, Fourth President of 
the United States; Charles Dickens, 
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and many others. It was a silent, 
35 mm, film, approximately 1000 
feet, and its usefulness was primarily 
inspirational, although its factual his- 
tory was of keen interest to the 
teaching profession. It was also 
shown in a number of large corpora- 
tions as a stimulation, a shot in the 
arm, as it were, for their steno- 
graphic departments. 

More recently, The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company produced another 
motion picture, titled, The Cham- 
pions Write, which has had approxi- 
mately 5000 showings to date in 
schools and colleges of all kinds, and 
it has also had wide distribution 
among large corporations for use in 
their stenographic departments. 

The Champions Write is a 15- 
minute film of instruction plus that 
important ingredient to success—in- 
spiration. It encourages better work 
on the part of those using short- 
hand and it has proved itself of in- 
estimable value from the standpoint 
of public relations. Its showing be- 
fore teacher training institutions and 
teacher conventions has enhanced the 
prestige of the company, as it demon- 
strates to our prospective customers 
a cooperation that no other publisher 
in this field has shown. Not only 
has it proven itself valuable from 
the standpoint of public relations but 
it has also been a real inspiration to 
students studying Gregg Shorthand 
throughout the country. 

While seeking new ways to in- 
form the public of its problems and 
to tell them about its services, the 
New York Central Railroad turned 
to motion pictures. Some years ago 
this medium had been employed to 
tell the railroad’s story. Production 
and distribution costs, and the lack 
of a definite plan led to the end of 
the program as an economy measure. 
Their present motion picture pro- 
gram began in 1941 set up in a 
modest way as a unit of the Public 
Relations Department. The primary 
purpose was to produce simple, in- 
expensive films which would carry 
an interesting story to the public, par- 
ticularly to the schools of the coun- 
try. It is the aim of the railroad’s 
movie program to give authentic in- 
formation about railroad operation in 
films that are interesting and educa- 
tional while free from objectionable 
propaganda or sales talk. They have 
three public relations films and they 
form the Running the Railroad 
Series. By name they are The Freight 
Yard, The Steam Locomotive and 
The Railroad Signal. 


Professionally Produced Films 


The Shell Oil Co., Inc., has pro- 
duced a sound film, Tomorrow’s 


High Road, in connection with ‘herr 
training program. This pictur was 
made by professional actors aid it 
portrays the story of a returning 
veteran who becomes a service sta- 
tion dealer and experiences a! the 
headaches of the business such «- the 
irate customer, the emergency » ight 
call, etc., as well as the comp iisa- 
tions of the business. Humor, pa hos, 
and love interest supply continu: y to 
the basic theme of the film—tha: the 
career of a Shell dealer offers the 
opportunity of earning security, an 
attractive income, and good stanuing 
in the community. 

The film emphasizes that Shell 
looks upon the service station opera- 
tor as a capable merchant and as an 
important member of his community. 
It is being shown before veteran 
groups, dealer groups, prospective 
dealers, and educational organiza- 
tions. It is also shown before groups 
of Shell employes, so that those en- 
gaged in other phases of the oil in- 
dustry may learn something of the 
marketing philosophy which under- 
lies the distribution of Shell products. 

Yes, “Say it with Pictures” has 
become the theme song in the field of 
selling. The day may even come 
when a man will be able to plan a 
business dinner or convention dinner 
from a movie where he will sce 
various table decorations and seating 
arrangements. The future of the mo- 
tion picture as a sales medium is un- 
limited. 


The Day of Visual Selling 


The success or failure of a busi- 
ness can often be traced to its effec- 
tiveness in getting vital information 
across to the proper people. Among 
the proven methods of conveying fac- 
tual presentations is the use of visual 
aids. The day of visual selling 1s 
here. The audience is waiting and 
is eager for factual films about new 
products, new basic materials, and 
their uses. 
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Standards in Transcription 


by Kathryn Quinton 


Rochester High School 
Rochester, Indiana 


OST teachers of transcription 

will agree that mailability is 
the only standard possible for the 
shorthand transcripts turned out in 
the transcription class. That is un- 
derstandable, since a great many of 
the transcripts students will prepare 
after they leave the classroom will 
be put into a mailbox and become 
links in a series of vital communica- 
tions that help to make the wheels of 
business turn. Therefore, mailability 
should be the standard, in regard to 
quality, by which finished transcripts 
are measured. 

The term mailability, 
means many different things to dif- 
ferent teachers. On the one hand, 
there are those who consider no 
transcript mailable unless it has been 
transcribed exactly as dictated, with 
no deviations of any kind—punctua- 
tion included. To them a mailable 
transcript is a verbatim transcript. 
Another defines a mailable transcript 
as “one that could be signed and 
mailed by a competent business cor- 
respondent without further correc- 
tions.” Stating the latter definition 
in different words, it may be said that 
a mailable transcript is one which 
conveys the exact meaning of the dic- 
tator, although the words transcribed 
need not .be the exact words dic- 
tated. 


The Value of Verbatim Transcripts 


The proponents of the idea that 
verbatim and mailable transcripts are 
the same absorb the latter two defini- 
tions by assuming that only the ver- 
batim transcript is ready to be signed 
or gives the exact meaning of the 
dictator, There are advantages to 
the belief that only a verbatim tran- 
script is mailable. Verbatim tran- 
scripts give one a very definite and 
clear-cut standard. Grading is then 
no problem. If the transcript is ex- 
actly what was dictated, it is mail- 
able; if there is any deviation from 
the original, it is unmailable. 

Even those whose ideas differ 
widely from that point of view agree 
that the transcription student works 
toward the production of verbatim 
transcripts. After all, the main pur- 
pose of the transcription class is to 
teach students to take dictation at a 
reasonable rate of speed and to put 
their shorthand into good form ac- 
cording to the accepted rules of Eng- 
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lish. It is probable that in most classes 
the students ranking highest turn 
out verbatim transcripts. 

A transcript might be verbatim and 
still not be mailable. In its literal 
sense, verbatim means word for 
word. Even though dictation may be 
transcribed word for word, incor- 
rect sentence structure and poor 
paragraphing may cause it to be un- 
mailable. A bad erasure can make a 
letter unmailable whether it is ver- 
batim or not. Commas are frequently 
overworked and just as frequently 
underworked, but a comma or two 
in the wrong place can change the 
meaning of a sentence even though 
all the words are correct. 


Elements in a Mailable Transcript 


There are many things entering 
into the production of a mailable 
transcript. It all begins with getting 
the transcript properly placed on the 
page. A letter—or any other piece 
of typing—is like a picture in its re- 
lation to the paper on which it is 
typed, and it must be placed on the 
page so that it is good to look at. An 
even left margin is imperative, and a 
fairly even right margin is required. 
The general appearance of the letter 
must be such that the reader has a 
sense of pleasure upon opening it, 
and a feeling that the person who 
typed it was a competent typist. 
Neatness is a determining factor in 
mailability. Some students—and sec- 
retaries—never seem able to turn out 
a fresh-looking letter. Their letters 
seem to be sprinkled with smudges 
and finger marks. Some transcripts 
always seem to arrive at the desk 
looking like a pair of unpolished 
shoes with run-down heels. These re- 
quirements are in addition to the 
ability to read the dictation and set 
it up in good letter form. 


Agreement on Non-Mailability 


There is greater agreement as to 
what constitutes an unmailable let- 
ter than there is as to what consti- 
tutes a mailable one. It is agreed that 
no letter is mailable that has parts of 
it left out, that has erasures which 
have left holes in the paper (students 
do hand them in), that is so arranged 
that the entire letter is on the top 
half of a sheet or on the bottom half, 
that has misspelled words in it, that 
does not make sense to the reader. 


All these are glaring errors and easilv 
recognized, 

It is in determining the minor er- 
rors that our standards become con- 
fused. Just how bad does an erasure 
have to be to make a transcript un- 
mailable? How many erasures may 
there be on a mailable transcript? 
Hyphenation causes confusion, too, 
especially to the student. It is in- 
correct to divide the last word of a 
paragraph, but is a letter unmailable 
if it is done? If the student omits 
all the commas on a comparatively 
short letter, is the transcript. still 
mailable? These items seem minor 
points to be discussed, yet it is just 
such little things that make a letter a 
pleasure to read or just another let- 
ter. 

Teachers realize, too, that different 
standards prevail in the same office. 
For instance, a rush letter that must 
be out before the office closes may 
not come up to the standard of a 
transcript prepared earlier in the 
day. An erasure that would cause a 
letter to be unmailable in the morn- 
ing might be overlooked at 5 o’clock 
if the letter had not been dictated un- 
til almost that time and the mail went 
out at that hour. Teachers also rea- 
lize that work in the office is varied 
and that some transcripts must be 
absolutely perfect while others may 
not have to come up to such high 
standards. The rough draft of a 
speech need not be so well done as 
the final copy. Interoffice communi- 
cations and memos are not always 
typed as meticulously as are the let- 
ters that go out from the office. The 
student himself must know about 
these different standards and when 
to apply each one. That means that 
in the classroom standards must vary 
a little for different kinds of work. 


Practical Standards 


For practical purposes in the class- 
room, the standards of mailability as 
set forth for the Business Education 
World transcription tests seem to be 
as good as any. They are also repre- 
sentative of those set up by individ- 
ual teachers. They list the following 
errors which make a letter unmail- 
able. 

Spelling errors 

syllabication. 

Uncorrected typographical errors in- 

cluding errors marked but not cor- 

rected, strikeovers, and errors cor- 
rected with pen or pencil. 

Errors in grammar. 

Serious punctuation errors. 

Sentence error including incomplete 

sentences and terminal punctuation in 

wrong place. 

Serious deviation in wording altering 

the original meaning. 

Untidy erasures. 

Poor placement including an uneven 

right-hand margin. 
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Putting all these ideas together a 
mailable letter seems to be one which 
follows closely the words of the dic- 
tator with no deviations causing a 
change in meaning, is neatly arranged 
on the page, has no misspelled words 
or uncorrected errors of any kind, 
and has no grammatical errors. It is 
ready for the dictator’s signature 
without further corrections, The 
teacher’s good judgment determines 
whether or not words substituted 
mean the same as the original dicta- 
tion and how many such deviations 
may be allowed in a mailable letter. 


Relation Between School and Job 

There is a trend in the field of 
transcription, as in many other fields 
today, for the teacher to find out, 
through a survey, what the standards 
and requirements are in the business 
offices in his own community and 
then set up his own standards accord- 
ingly. In a small community it may 
be found that the businessman’s 
standards are lower than those of the 
school. It then seems wise to use the 
higher standards. 

In most communities it is probable 
that there is a similarity between the 
standards of mailability in the busi- 
ness office and in the schools. And 
interesting study along that line is 
the one made by Tilly S. Dickinson.? 
She sent students’ letters, containing 
errors of a minor or controversial 
nature, to business offices and asked 
the employers to rate them as mail- 
able or unmailable. The same papers 
were also marked by teachers. The 
first ten errors, in the order of the 
frequency mentioned, marked as 
making a letter unmailable were: 


As judged by schools: 
Misspelling * 
Poor erasure * 
Poor Placement* 
Shorthand error 
Punctuation error * 
Strikeover * 
Untidy appearance 
Error in sentence structure 
Limit to number of erasures 
Typing error 

As judged by business offices: 
Misspelling * 
Poor erasure * 
Punctuation error * 
Misspelling—division 
Typing—omitted letter 
Poor placement * 
Faulty shifting 
Strikeover * 
Separation of title and name 
Typing—spacing between words 


* Item occurs in both lists. 


It is interesting to note that the 
first two items on both lists are the 
same, meaning that misspelled words 
and poor erasures were most fre- 


1 Dickinson, Tilly S., “Standards of seeiity 


in Schools and Business Offices,” Script S. 
hand News, October, 1942, p. 23. 
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quently- marked as making a letter . which all students work, and niost of 


unmailable. Five items appear in 
both lists. 

Does School Set Office Standards? 

It is just as likely to be the tran- 
scription teacher who sets the stand- 
ards of quality for the business of- 
fice as anyone else. The student car- 
ries with him into the office the stand- 
ards he has had to meet in the class- 
room. Unless something is said to 
him, he continues to turn out the 
same kind of transcripts on the job 
that he has turned out in the class- 
room. If the standards he had to 
meet in school were high enough and 
rigid, he has no adjustments to make 
in the quality of transcripts he turns 
out in the office. 

The businessman for whom our 
transcription students are being 
trained wants not only quality but 
quantity as well. Again, standards 


Quality and Quantity 


vary from school to school. There 
are schools which require no mini- 
mum rate of transcription and others 
which require a rather high rate. It 
must be remembered that when 
rates in transcription and typing are 
compared the material typed in each 
case must be of the same kind. It is 
not possible to compare a student’s 
straight-copy rate in typewriting with 
his rate of transcribing letters from 
shorthand and expect them to be 
the same. Students themselves often 
become discouraged when they first 
compute their transcription rates. 
The general opinion seems to be 
that the student’s transcription rate 
should be about two-thirds of his 
typewriting rate. If that standard is 
to be maintained, our standards will 
vary for each individual in the class, 
depending upon his ability in the 
typing and shorthand class. Even un- 
der those circumstances, there needs 
to be a minimum standard toward 


them should certainly surpass that 
minimum standard. 


Speed of Transcription 


Many businessmen have complain- 
ed that new office workers are too 
slow in their transcription work, 
From studies that have been made 
it is found that students’ transcrip- 
tion rates tend to center around 15 
to 20 words per minute. Many stu- 
dents never reach more than ten 
words per minute. How many busi- 
nessmen can afford to pay a girl a 
decent wage for transcribing ten 
words a minute? Not very many, 
surely. Twenty-five to thirty-five 
words a minute seems to be an ac- 
ceptable rate to most businessmen and 
teachers, slow as those rates may 
sound. 

Even though teachers as a group 
may not be able to agree on the stand- 
ards to be used in transcription, if 
students are able to enter their first 
job with the knowledge that the qual- 
ity and quantity of the work they do 
is acceptable to their first employer, 
whoever he may be, teachers have 
been successful in setting up stand- 
ards for their own students. And 
those teachers need to let their stand- 
ards be known so that others may 
also help their students to turn out 
better transcripts. 

It is not probable that there will 
be universal standards for transcrip- 
tion. Perhaps they are not even need- 
ed, However, a sort of general agree- 
ment or mutual understanding among 
teachers would be helpful to the stu- 
dent, even as the standards in typing 
and shorthand help him to compare 
himself with students in different 
places. There is still need for more 
research in the field of transcription 
so that we may know what should be 
our standards if the student is to be- 
come a satisfactory office worker and 
really be “worth his salt.” 

Paper and pencil standards are 
waste of time. Therefore, any stand- 
ards that may be set up for tran- 
scription are worth while only after 
they have become a part of the stu- 
dent’s way of thinking and acting. 


The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


When we went to school—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in this 
respect—‘“all the answers” could be found in the “back of the book.” 

For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 
Here is one of the queries we’ve received and on the very last page inthe book you'll 


find an interesting answer. 


How can | give a reprimand without doing more harm than good? 
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Selecting Junior College Business Students 


OW much allowance should be 
H made in course requirements for 
students in business education who 
enter junior college with a_back- 
ground of previous instruction in 
business subjects ? Many students will 
have had one or two years of short- 
hand, typewriting, and/or bookkeep- 
ing in high school. Because of this 
previous training it is difficult to sat- 
isfactorily classify them in a college 
program. 

In an attempt to find a satisfactory 
method of classifying students in the 
junior college secretarial department 
and to discover what is generally con- 
sidered a proper standard of achieve- 
ment at the end of the first and sec- 
ond years of stenography, question- 
naires were sent to 125 colleges 
throughout the country. Fifty-six us- 
able replies were received from col- 
leges in 31 states. 


Findings 
Tests. 


From these reports it was found 
that twenty-three colleges give gen- 
eral ability tests to all students en- 
tering college, not only to business 
students. These of course could not 
be used in deciding whether to give 
advance standing to business stu- 
dents, except indirectly. They might 
determine that it be withheld. The 
following is a list of general ability 
tests given the entering freshmen: 


Otis Quick Scoring Mental Ability 


Test 


Iowa Placement Examination in 
Mathematics 
Iowa Placement Examination in 


English Training 
Nelson-Denny Reading Test 
Strong Vocational Interest 
American Council Psychological 
Cooperative English Test 
Barrett, Ryan English Test 
Iowa Silent Reading 
University of Missouri 

Interest Test 
Pribble McCrory English Usage 
Terman-McNamara 


Vocational 


Of the 56 responding to the ques- 
tionnaire it was found that in seven 
schools special stenography aptitude 
tests were used for placement in 
business courses. One used the Hoke 
Shorthand Aptitude Test. Two used 
the Turse Shorthand Aptitude Test. 
Two used mathematics and English 
Tests of their own construction. Two 
used a spelling, arithmetic, and pen- 
manship test. Forty-six schools gave 
no special test to students entering 
Sstenography classes. Twenty - five 
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by Louise |. Martin 


Virginia Junior College 
Virginia, Minnesota 


schools gave no tests of any kind 
either general or special. 

There was no generally used meth- 
od for determining the advanced 
standing to be given a student with 
previous training in stenography. 
Twenty-nine schools gave speed 
tests at entrance to classify students 
for second-year college work. The 
range in speed required was from 
60-80 words per minute with 95 per- 
cent accuracy. All those who reported 
having used tests believed in a week 
or two of tryout and then, if neces- 
sary, reclassification of the student. 
Twenty-seven schools classified their 
students arbitrarily, ie—two years 
of high school work placed students 
in second-year college work. Thirty 
schools used high school grades and 
interviews to determine the advis- 
ability of granting advanced stand- 
ing. Schools with large enrollments 
generally had a more flexible pro- 
gram promoting more reasonable ad- 
justment for previously instructed 
students. 


Standards for Stenography. 


It was found that the objectives of 
first and second year shorthand were 
as follows: 


First Year 


w.p.m 
100 w.p.m 
Second Year 
BPSCHOONS 0 w.p.m 
PE SCHOOIS 100 w.p.m 
JO SCNOONS 120 w.p.m 
140 w.p.m 
Others which reported failed to 


give set goals. The wide variation in 
standards is evident. 

All of the reports agree that a 
general vocabulary should be de- 
veloped in  stenography. Of the 
schools developing special vocabu- 
laries, one response suggested law. 
Three schools reported offering spe- 
cial medical secretarial courses. Sev- 
eral schools reported using special 
vocabulary to fit individual or com- 
munity needs. 


Classification for 
Typewriting and Bookkeeping. 


The classification of students in 
typewriting seems to present less of 
a problem than in stenography. 


Twenty-five schools reported using 
both letter straight-copy tests, 
and six included tabulation work in 
their testing for placement. Sixteen 
schools used straight copy tests with 
emphasis on accuracy for classifica- 
tion. Fifteen schools reported giving 
students advanced standing without 
testing; they used high school grades 
and previous experience in reaching 
a decision. 

The speed requirements for the 
first year of college typing varied 
considerably; the range was from 
25-40 and for the second year the 
range was from 40-60. It was grati- 
fying to learn that speed in straight- 
copy work was only one factor; let- 
ters, rough draft, tabulation, and 
general production were given much 
weight. 

The problem of classification of 
bookkeeping students is evidently 
less troublesome than the classifica- 
tion in the other two subjects; in 
general there was agreement. In ac- 
counting, variations in skill do not 
present critical problems. Forty-one 
schools did not give advanced stand- 
ing to students entering college with 
high school credits in bookkeeping. 
Fifteen schools granted advanced 
standing. Five schools gave one se- 
mester credit for one year of high 
school bookkeeping, provided  stu- 
dents had received “A” grades. Sev- 
en schools granted from one quarter 
to two semesters credit to “A” rank- 
ing students entering with two years 
of bookkeeping in high school. Three 
schools reported using locally con- 
structed tests for placement. 

From the reports it was shown that 
most students entering college have 
only one year of bookkeeping in 
high school and are therefore not 
prepared for advanced work. It was 
generally agreed that the training 
they received in high school was 
helpful but that it usually was not 
sufficient to qualify a student for ad- 
vanced accounting work in college. 


Method of Classification. 


It was gratifying to find in the re- 
sponses the number of instances 
where the counseling method was 
used in classifying—the individual 
was considered and blanket policies 
were not generally used. One school 
reported having used an entrance 
test, and also arbitrary classification, 
but had found neither method sat- 
isfactory. In this same school a fif- 


(Concluded on page 30) 
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Cooperative Training 


A Challenge to Business Education 


ANY more school administra- 

tors are now becoming con- 
cerned with ‘“‘work experience” as a 
part of educational programs, This 
is an excellent trend since everyone 
in the business education field has for 
years been cognizant of its value for 


‘business students. However, as voca- 


tional educators, it is imperative that 
business teachers become concerned 
with the type of “work experience” 
programs being developed—are they 
work programs for general education 
values only, or are they truly coor- 
dinated training programs designed 
w increase the occupational com- 
«supetency of youth as well as ex- 
tending general education values? 
Both have their place in the curricu- 
lum, but unless care is taken there is 
apt to be a dilution of the present 
valuable cooperative training program 
in the business education field. 

Much has been written and more 
has been said about cooperative train- 
ing during the past ten years. Admit- 
tedly, the appropriation of both Fed- 
eral and state monies for the further 
development of this type of voca- 
tional training in the distributive edu- 
cation field has also stimulated its 
companion development in the field 
of office training. A fact that few 
business educators seemingly were 
cognizant of is the provision of the 
original Smith-Hughes Act which 
made it possible for vocational educa- 
tion funds to be used for this pur- 
pose. Now we have with us a great 
variety of cooperative training pro- 
grams. Some are excellent, some can 
be improved, but all are an advance- 
ment over older methods of training. 
Perhaps it is time that we look at 
cooperative training from a critical 
viewpoint and analyze present pro- 
grams in the light of their educational 
effectiveness. 


by Jack Milligan 
Chief, Business Education 
Michigan Department of Public Instruction 


Nature of Cooperative Education 


By definition, cooperative training 
is that type of educational situation 
whereby a trainee is enabled to learn 
the skills and related knowledges re- 
quired in a definite occupation by 
means of closely coordinated in- 
school instruction and actual work 
experiences on a job, Obviously, this 
definition rules out of an occupa- 
tional training status those work ex- 
perience training programs which 
merely require that the student work 
at any job with no relation to his in- 
school study program. 

Are there definite yardsticks 
whereby cooperative training pro- 
grams can be measured? In the past 
ten years our experience in Michigan 
would indicate that standards can be 
set. Here are some guideposts which 
mark the way: 

1. Trainees must be employed in a 
business occupation. 

2. Trainees should receive related 
instruction in school which is very 
closely coordinated with activities 
on the job. 

3. Job activities and related school 
instruction should be supervised 
and taught by an occupationally 
competent coordinator. 

4. Trainees should receive a wage 
comparable with that paid other 
learners for the time spent in em- 
ployment. 

5. Each trainee’s instructional pro- 
gram should be based on an analy- 
sis of the occupation, and should 
be aimed towards improving his 
command of those skills and relat- 
ed knowledges required either in 
present position or in advancement 
opportunities. 

6. During training period trainee 
should have opportunity to have 
definite work experience in all 
phases required in his particular 


Photos by permission of 


Michigan Vocational Outlook 


"Closely coordinated in-school instruction and 


actual work experience on a job." 
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occupation; in other words, job 
time should be apportioned upon 
the basis of all activities to be 
learned and their rank of import- 
ance in this occupation. 


In talking about cooperative train- 
ing, it should be kept in mind that 
the writer is referring to all phases 
of occupational training covered in 
the business education program—in- 
cluding both office training and train- 
ing for the various distributive oc- 
cupations. 


Administrative Problems 


Administratively, it is somewhat 
difficult to organize a comprehensive 
cooperative business program under 
present class scheduling and gradu- 
ation requirements. However, as 
more and more school administrators 
come to realize the value of this type 
of training, many of the former hur- 
dles are being removed. 

The cooperative program should 
be an integral component of the reg- 
ular high school instructional pattern. 
Trainees engaged in the program are 
regular in-school youth who are 
merély being trained in a more mod- 
ern fashion. Thus the co-ops should 
be able to take part in as many of 
the social and athletic functions as 
possible (although it is to be realized 
that time necessarily spent on the 
job will lessen the amount of time 
available for extra-curricular activi- 
ties). 

The training program itself should 
be administered by an_ individual 
business educator who is occupation- 
ally competent in the field of his in- 
struction. Thus, if the school has a 
cooperative program in retailing, such 
a program should be coordinated by 
an individual who is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all modern retailing 
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pra tices through actual occupational 
experience in retail establishments. 
An’ so, too, if a cooperative office 
traiaing program is in operation the 
coordinator in charge should be com- 
petent from an office job experience 
standpoint. There are definite rea- 
sons behind these statements—rea- 
sons which have been borne out in 
practice in the operation of coopera- 
tive business training programs in 
Michigan. The better programs — 
those which have graduated the most 
highly skilled trainees—have in the 
majority of cases been supervised by 
an occupationally competent coordin- 
ator. The programs which have 
failed, in the main have been those 
coordinated by an individual who 
lacked the necessary practical expe- 
rience. And the reason? It has been 
found that the non-practically experi- 
enced individual lacks the ability to 
talk to employers and employee su- 
pervisors in terms of occupational 
technology. As a result, there has 
been a lack of understanding on the 
part of the businessman as to the 
benefits of the program and a cor- 
responding lack of cooperation on 
his part. Also it has been noticeable 
in those cases that classroom instruc- 
tion has not been of a too practical 
nature, and was not coordinated with 
job activities. 


Teacher as Coordinator 


In the pursuit of his duties it 
should be understood that the coor- 
dinator is a teacher as well as a work- 
experience supervisor. His should be 
the responsibility to work with the 
school guidance staff and assure that 
trainees with required interests and 
abilities are informed about the pro- 
gram; he should be continually mak- 
ing employer contacts to uncover new 
training situations, and to bring aid 
to the present trainee and his super- 
visor on the job; from his employer 
visits he should be able to bring back 
to the classroom up-to-date informa- 
tion which can be used to further 
strengthen the instructional program 
both for the entire group of coopera- 
tive trainees and for each individual 
trainee; finally, he must do a mas- 
terful job of teaching in the class- 
room—not only from textbooks but 
on an individual basis—aiding John- 
ny or Mary to overcome individual 
deficiencies. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that the coordinator must 
have teaching duties—only by know- 
ing the habits and abilities of trainees 
through classroom contact can it be 
expected that he will be able to ade- 
quately coordinate on-the-job work- 
ing conditions. 
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Types of Cooperation 


There are three types of coopera- 
tive business education programs 
which can be operated effectively. 
These include the specific programs 
in either office occupations or retail- 
ing, and the combination type pro- 
grams which include the entire field 
of business occupations. The former 
two can be operated effectively in 
communities where there are sufficient 
trainees and training job opportuni- 
ties to warrant a continuing program 
under the jurisdiction of a specifical- 
ly trained coordinator in each field. 
Naturally, this type of plan could be 
put into operation most effectively in 
larger communities. In smaller com- 
munities it has been found advisable 
to establish the combination type pro- 
gram supervised by a single coordin- 
ator. In many instances the coordina- 
tor will be well qualified in one occu- 
pational field only, but by securing a 
part-time related subjects teacher to 
undertake the instruction in the other 
field it has been found that such pro- 
grams work out to great advantage. 
For extremely small communities it 
has been found more advantageous 
to set up a diversified type of co- 
operative program whereby trainees 
are trained in all occupational fields. 
This latter type is not as effective as 
the specialized type since it is im- 
possible for the coordinator to do a 
thorough job of instruction in all oc- 
cupations, and in many cases train- 
ees are “farmed out” for in-school in- 
struction to other somewhat related 
classes. 

In the operation of cooperative 
programs care should be taken in 
assuring that the coordinator is not 
overloaded with_too many trainees. 
To consummate the activities outlined 
above the coordinator should have a 
minimum of half his time set aside 
for out-of-school contacts—his in- 
school load perhaps should consist of 
a maximum of three class hours of 
instruction and one conference pe- 
riod daily. To achieve best results 
experience would indicate that any 
individual coordinator should not be 
responsible for more than thirty co- 
operative trainees. Should the pro- 
gram in any school have a large en- 
rolment, then it is advisable to use 
supplementary related subjects teach- 
ers to aid in the classroom instruc- 
tional program, In this latter case, 
opportunity should be given the re- 
lated subjects teacher to undertake 
part-time coordinating duties also. 

An example of this type of oper- 
ation is found in the Muskegon Pub- 
lic Schools. Here, under the direc- 
tion of one supervising coordinator, 
approximately one hundred and 


eighty cooperative students are in 
training for both retail and office oc- 
cupations. Aiding this top coordina- 
tor are four other business educators 
who are designated as teacher-coor- 
dinators. Each of these individuals is 
assigned classroom instruction duties 
and also is responsible for certain on- 
the-job contacts. Thus, all of the 
teachers are continuously engaged in 
coordination activities and so are en- 
abled to bring much effectiveness in- 
to their instructional program. 


Departmental Placement 


Should the cooperative training 
program in business be set up as a 
separate department or should it be 
integrated with the regular business 
education program? Administrative- 
ly, this has become a problem! ! Ideal- 
ly, it would seem that the cooperative 
program should be definitely tied into 
and integrated with the full-time 
business program. Theoretically, it is 
our thinking that pre-vocational 
training programs in all areas of 
business should be incluced on 10th 
and 11th grade levels, then those stu- 
dents who are going into the field of 
business upon graduation should en- 
ter into cooperative training during 
their senior year. This type of opera- 
tion would insure a desirable supply 
of cooperative trainees and also 
would enrich greatly the present busi- 
ness education program. 

Again we have an excellent exam- 
ple of such a situation in Michigan. 
In Midland, headquarters town for 
the Dow Chemical Company, the 
schools have integrated cooperative 
training with the regular business 
education course. Here we have both 
cooperative retailing and office train- 
ing programs in operation. Under the 
leadership of Miss Dorothy Minikel, 
Chairman of the Business Depart- 
ment, and Mr. Wilfred Sweet, Co- 
ordinator, a comprehensive plan of 
pre-vocational and vocational busi- 
ness training has been organized. As 
a result, the entire senior group of 
business students are in some type 
of coordinated business employment 
this year. Under this plan of opera- 
tion students who desire to take busi- 
ness courses on an elective basis take 
such work prior to the senior year. 
Only those students who are presu- 
mably taking training from an occu- 
pational standpoint are continued in 
the 12th grade program. Does it 
work? Positive statements made by 
local employment supervisors enthu- 
siastically point out that the Midland 
co-op trainee upon graduation is far 
and away more valuable as a full- 
time worker than the regular four 
year graduate—and because of that 
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fact their beginning full-time salary 
is proportionally higher ! 


Instructional Difficulties 

From a_ classroom instructional 
standpoint the teacher of cooperative 
trainees has a much more difficult 
job than does the teacher of a class 
of full-time students studying a sin- 
gle subject. The cooperative instruc- 
tor is faced with a group of trainees, 
all of whom have individual needs 
from a training standpoint. To at- 
tempt to offer a set course to a group 
of cooperative students who are em- 
ployed in a multiplicity of business 
occupations will defeat the primary 
purpose of the cooperative plan, Each 
trainee’s course of study is based on 
the needs of his individual employ- 
ment situation. Certainly an analysis 
will show that there are common fac- 
tors of learning applicable to the 
skills and knowledges required on 
each job, but there are also many 
individual factors which be 
learned by specific trainees and which 
are applicable to that trainee, both be- 
cause of the nature of his occupa- 
tion and because of the timeliness of 
its application. 

_In order to adequately meet this 
situation, it is imperative that each 
trainee’s course of instruction be de- 
vised on an individualized basis. The 
course, itself, should be based on 
an analysis of the occupation to be 
learned. This analysis, bal- 
anced against the present skills and 
knowledges of the trainee, will indi- 
cate the areas where greatest em- 
phasis must be placed on each stu- 
dent’s training pattern. The common 
elements in the individual training 
plan of each trainee may then be de- 
veloped on a group basis, but care 
must be taken to assure that a well 
planned individualized instructional 
program covering the particular 
trainee’s needs is organized for each 
individual. 


Work Must Be Individualized 


The latter provision is the main- 
stay of anfeffectively operated coop- 
erative program, It means an extra 
burden on the shoulders of the in- 
structor but it pays off in dividends 
of excellently trained workers at 
graduation time. To carry through 
this plan it is necessary that unit in- 
struction sheets be prepared for the 
related instruction necessities of 
every occupation. Trainees, while 
studying the individualized elements 
in their course, can progress accord- 
ing to their own abilities. Of course, 
testing procedures have to be devised 
by the instructor to assure that the 
related knowledges are being assimi- 
lated correctly ; however, experience 
in Michigan has indicated that much 
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more closely coordinated learning 
takes place. 

To cite a specific instance of how 
this over-all plan is operated, we 
might take the case of Jimmy Thom- 
son who is enrolled in a retail coop- 
erative training course learning the 
occupation of a shoe salesperson. The 
analysis of his occupation would show 
that it has common elements with the 
analysis of other occupations engaged 
in by other members of his group. 
For example, he must learn some- 
thing about the fundamental princi- 
ples of salesmanship; he must know 
about retailing in general; he should 
be acquainted with a knowledge of 
the value of worth-while displays— 
these can all be taught on a group 
basis. However, Jimmy must also be 
able to fit a shoe to the customer’s 
satisfaction; he has to know about 
stockkeeping as applied to the retail 
shoe business; he certainly must have 
complete information regarding the 
product he is selling. These latter and 
many other specifics are given to him 
on an individualized basis, From his 
instructor he should receive unit 
study sheets which indicate to him 
the items to be learned, the specific 
readings necessary to secure this 
knowledge, some questions to aid him 
in assimilating the knowledge, and 
finally a project or problem to help 
in his application. In order to ac- 
complish this phase of the plan, it 
is necessary that the retail laboratory 
be provided with a complete library 
of texts and informational material 
applicable to the fields in which the 
members of the group are being 
trained. 


Fear of Change Hinders Cooperation 


There are many teachers and ad- 
ministrators in the business educa- 
tion field who have assumed the die- 
hard attitude that “I have been con- 
ducting our business education pro- 
gram in such and such a way for lo 
these many years, and so there is no 
need to countenance these new fan- 
gled ideas! To me business education 
means class instruction in bookkeep- 
ing, typewriting, shorthand, office 
machines, etc. If I do my job well in 
these subjects and by the old methods 
then I’m doing the job as well as it 
can be done!” This attitude is evi- 
denced in many instances. Look to 
convention programs! Glance through 
doctoral and master’s theses! Peruse 
the voluminous writings in business 
education literature! It’s time for a 
re-evaluation of thinking, and for a 
realization that modern vocational 
education theory and practice has 
much of value which can and should 
be accepted into the business educa- 
tion program. Business education 


must become concerned wit! the 
training: of all youth who anticipate 
entrance into any type of bu-iness 
occupation. If business educators 
continue to assume that business edu- 
cation is only concerned with full- 
time training for office occupations 
and that training for other occupa- 
tions within the broad conce)t of 
business is not worthy of their aiten- 
tion, then fractionalization is bound 
to take place and another depariment 
is sure to take over the functions of 
training for these other areas. Train- 
ing for the distributive occupations 
is business training just as surely as 
training for office occupations ; there- 
fore, administration of such _pro- 
grams should be combined in one de- 
partment. In the past ten years dis- 
tributive education personnel have 
demonstrated a much more practical 
approach to the training problems of 
business, They have “tuned” them- 
selves in with their customers—both 
employers and employees—they also 
have refused to abide by the old 
traditions of education and have de- 
veloped much broader horizons of 
thinking so far as areas and methods 
of training are concerned. Undoubt- 
edly the installation of distributive 
personnel as heads of business educa- 
tion departments in some secondary 
schools would have a salutary effect 
on the entire field of business edu- 
cation. 
Federal Aid Not Vital 

One remaining point should be em- 
phasized, and that is the fact that the 
installation of better vocational busi- 
ness education programs need not be 
dependent upon the receipts of more 
financial aid from state and Federal 
sources. If cooperative training has 
proven itself educationally sound and 
a much more effective method of 
training because it has been a subsi- 
dized program, then it should be em- 
braced into the secondary school 
training pattern irrespective of 
whether additional financial aid is 
forthcoming. In terms of sound vo- 
cational education philosophy and as 
proven by verified achievements of 
graduates, cooperative training has 
established itself as a much more ef- 
fective method of education. Its es- 
tablishment in schools conducting 
business education programs there- 
fore seems to be a necessity. Those 
business educators who are concern- 
ed with the eventual achievements of 
their trainees will recognize this fact 
and should proceed without delay to 
incorporate such a program into their 
present curriculum pattern. When 
more of such training is instituted 
then, again, business education will 
be in the forefront in meeting the 
needs of the secondary school. 
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A New 
Typing Keyboard Approach 


90 Strokes In | Minute After 5 High School Periods | : 


Part Il 


by Philip S. Pepe 
The City College of New York 


Editor's Note: The results achieved by this approach, known as the Keyboard 
Memorization Approach, were described last month in the first article of this 


series. 


verbatim transcript of an actual class. 


This issue contains the minute-by-minute lesson plan taken from the 


The third and final article of this 


series, to be published next month, will describe the sound teaching philosophy 


of the approach, 


OR reasons that will be explained 

later, the instructor should, in 
teaching by the Keyboard Memoriza- 
tion Approach, bear in mind the fol- 
lowing important points: 

1, Keep on schedule by limiting 
your instructions and explanations to 
those given in the following lesson 
plan. Remember that the more time 
the students spend listening to the 
teacher, the less time they will have 
to do actual typing. The lesson plan 
that follows provides for 90 minutes 
of actual typing out of a total 200 
minutes available in the 5 periods. 

2. If you use an ordinary watch 
with a second hand when conducting 
the timings, don’t wait until the sec- 
ond hand is at 60 before giving the 
signal to start. That will waste val- 
uable time. Start immediately, with 
the second hand at any point. If your 
watch is large enough, hold your 
thumb nail over the starting point. 

3. Remember that in these early 
hours of instruction, the student’s 
mind should be left free as much as 
possible to concentrate on learning 
the locations of the keys, and learn- 
ing to strike the keys properly. 
Therefore, don’t burden the student’s 
mind with refinements on posture 
and other techniques. Correct only 
extreme faults at this stage; make 
the refinements later. 

4. Don’t expect too much in the 
way of accuracy at this stage, and 
don’t let the students get discour- 
aged when they make errors. Explain 
to them that typing, like any other 
skill, follows a process of refinement. 
They will make many mistakes at 
first, but they will become more and 
more accurate as their skill increases. 
_5. Don’t pace up and down the 
aisles. It makes the students nervous 
and the teacher tired. When conduct- 
ing the timings, sit on a corner of 
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your desk. You will be able to notice 
any extreme faults from there. 


Before the Class Meets 


1. Arrange to have a sheet of 
paper in every machine, and the mar- 
ginal stops set, so that when the stu- 
dents arrive you can go right into the 
teaching of the keyboard. You can 
show your students how to insert and 
remove paper, and how to set mar- 
ginal stops, in one or two of the rest 
intervals during the first period. The 
instructor can do this best by sitting 
at a machine and having the class 
gather around to watch the demon- 
stration. 

2. Draw this hands diagram, giant 
size, on the blackboard, about 6 feet 
by 3 feet, if possible. 


Hands Diagram on Blackboard 


3. If there is a traditional key- 
board chart on the wall, take it down 
or cover it up so that it will not at- 
tract students’ attention. 

4. Arrange to have a bell on your 
desk to stop timings, so you won’t 
have to strain your voice to be heard 
over the noise of the typewriters. 

5. Have a demonstration machine 
set up with paper inserted. Using the 
stiff backing of a stencil sheet will 
make the striking of keys more audi- 
ble to the class. 


Material for Students 


The students will need this dia- 
gram and these sentences during the 
first 5 periods.t Explain to the stu- 

1 From Personal Typing in 24 Hours, Philip S. 


Pepe, Copyright, 1946, The Gregg Publishing 
Company, New York. 


dents, when they are ready to score, 
that each line in the sentences is 10 
words (standard words). For scor- 
ing part of a line, check against the 
nearest scale, top or bottom. 


Hands Diagram 


(Word-Counting Seale - Standard Words) 


A. if it is due, he will pey for the good 


B. Send us th» form and the men will so to work. 

C. The firm bid for talf of the work and wil. bil! us 

D. If a good job is done, it may cut th food cost in 
half. 

E. Our firm did fix the my for thom and th v tid wl 
with it. 

F. It is tie wish of us oll that they giv~ our men the 


lot of goods. 


G. He quit the good job and th n wnt to work with a 
busy new coal firm. 


H. I had this form with us when he took down the size 
of the name for the sign. 


I. The floor lamp I ord: red from your store two w. k: 
ago did not arrive as promisid. 


J. I hed to show them how to make the sel and thn 
how to fill out the forw for th office. 


K. Now that they have the new plan to work for thm, 
they will went to t:k» bids and make sales with the 
aid of the new mil forms we sent the oth r day. 


Le If he will have the men go to the firms who will 
use a lot of goods of that meke, and to those who 
may wish to try the goods, he is sure to make sales. 


M. If they wish to make out e bill for the fuel, they 
will have to sind it to the new office in their city 
or mil it to us to be paid with all ‘other bills. 


(Word-Count ing Seale - Standard Words) 


PERIOD 1 — 40 MINUTES 


lete Alphabet by the Keyboard 
morization Approach 


Teacher’s Instructions to Class 
Time 
Minutes and 
Seconds 


00:00 Place your fingers on the home keys as } 
point out each finger on the blackboard. 
This finger on the letter a; the next finger 
on s; the next one on d; the next one on f. 
asdf. Skip two keys and place this finger 
on j; the next finger on k; the next one on 
I: and the small finger on semicolon. j k I ;. 
On which key is this left small_ finger? 
(Class: a). This left index finger? (Class: f). 
This right index finger? (Class: j). And 
this right small finger? (Class: semicolon). 
(1 minute) 
01:00 Looking at the keys on your typewriter, note 
that above the letter f you have the letter r, 
and below the letter f you have the letter v. 
Reading from top to bottom, you have the 
group rfv. Right alongside that group, read- 
ing again from top to bottom, are the let- 
ters tgb. Now, if you will glance at your 
hands diagram before you, you will find that 
those six letters, rfv tgb, are listed in the 
left index finger, meaning that all six letters 
are struck by that finger. (1 minute) 
02:00 Keeping your fingers on the home keys, 
memorize quickly those 2 groups of letters 
in the order given, rfv tgb. (30 seconds) 
02.30 Now, when | point to this finger on the 
blackboard (pointing at the left index 
finger), | want you to call out the first 
group—rfv, and when | point here (slightly 
to the right of the blank finger), you call 
out the second group. Call out loud and 
fast. Ready: 
rfv, tgb, tgb, rfv, tgb, rfv, rfv, etc. 
(30 seconds) 
03:00 Look at the keyboard and strike once the 
group frf. Now look up and let's try it to- 
gether. | will dictate the group. You repeat 
the group and type at the same time. Make 
it sound like this (Demonstrating: strike 
sharply and fast—frf, frf, frf). Ready, with- 
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out looking at the keyboard (Teacher dic- 22:00 Call out this group again (Points to black- A word by word, covering each w rd, with 
tates each group of 3 letters as rapidly as board, left of blank J finger) reptitions, in about 20 seconds). 11:0 
poss'ble; allowing pauses between groups). yhn, yhn, yhn, yhn (15 seconds) (4 minutes) 


22:15 Look at the keys and type once iyi. Now, 29:00 Rest (30 seconds) 


frf; faster, frf; frf (Class repeats group h 
look up. iyi, iyt- 29:30 Now for a rapid blackboard revi. of the 


as it types so everyone keeps together). 


Look at your keyboard and strike once the Look at the keys and type once jhj. Now, finger groups. Ready: (Rapid 6  -kboard 
group fv. Now look up and let's try it look up, jhj, hj. review). minut 
together. Ready: Look at the keys and type once inj. Now, 30:30 Y. 1inute) 12:0 
fvf; faster, fvf; fvf (1 minute) look up, jnj, ini. gags. ype entence A, the 
' (45 seconds) sentence on which you have prac. 


ticing, right from the printed copy. Just rg. 


04:00 Space by depressing this black bar at the : een 
base of the keyboard with your right thumb. 23:00 let's type all the a for that member 3 things: (1) Keep your eyes on 
Like this (Demonstrates: ''frf space''). After inger, beginning vite eady: the copy at all times. (2) Spell e letter 12:31 
each group, hereafter, you space once auto- 14}, JY, 1h, ivi, ihi, ihj, ini, to yourself as you type. (3) Strike the keys 13:31 
matically, without my saying "'space."' Let's inj, jmj, jmj .. (Repeats in ee order). sharply. To demonstrate: (demons!-ates at ’ 
try it: (1% minutes) machine keeping eyes on imagin» ) copy 
frf, frf, fvf, fvf (30 seconds) 24:30 (Dictates for typing, review of left-hand spelling each letter, striking sharp! —-typing 
04:30 When you come to the end of the line, combinations in this order:) at about 10-15 words a minute so 5 not to 
throw the carriage like this (Demonstrates). _ $, D, F (frf, ftf, fof, fbf, fvf). Then make students feel he is going t- expect 
Don't move it slowly like this; but throw back to original J finger (juj, iyi, ihi, too much from them on their first ‘iempt), 3 
it like this. Try it. (30 seconds) inj, jmij) (1/2 minutes) on. copy, spell to strike 
05:00 Call these groups out again point 26:00 Rest, and memorize the group of letters /2 ™inutes) 
the struck by this finger (IK,). We call the 32:00 Go! students type for about 90 :econds 
Ready: comma "'Com'"' for short. (30 seconds) this first timing, so that most of tiem will 
~ tgb, tgb, tgb, rfv, tgb, tgb, etc. 26:30 Call out the groups: (Emphasis on ik, but get through the sentence). ; : 16:0¢ 
(15 seconds) reviews all fingers). (1 minute) (1% minutes) 
05:15 Look at the keys and strike once fff. Now 27:30 Let's type: (K finger [kik, k,k] then J, then 33:30 Time! Quickly retype each word you mis. 
look up. All together: 5, D, F, and back to K finger). 
again | minutes) ofthe. word slowly, speling 
A once fgf. Now 39:09 Rest, and memorize the group of letters (i minute) 
4 struck by this finger (OL ''period’'). 34:30 N let! th A This 
he and "'v'' on the black- (30 seconds) twill Sea 17:06 
board because they sound alike; points to 30:30 ive Mog Bes ld (Emphasis “ + ey _— you can get _ in that time, 18:00 
i ers). yes on the copy, spell to yourself, stri 
Look at the keys and strike once fbf. Now 31:30 tyes: K, J; then A, S, sharply—ready: (30 
look up. All together: Fy an ack to inger). 35:00 Go. (I minute) 
fbf; again, fbf (45. seconds) (2/2 minutes) 36:00 Time! Retype any mistyped words, each 
06:00 Let's try all th binations for that fi 34:00 Rest, and memorize the group of letters YP 
: s try all the combinations for that finger, ' heme Pi cde % more than 3 times. (30 seconds) 
beginning with frf. Strike sharply and fast, struck by this finger (P. semicolon"). We 36:30 The same sentence once again. Try to get 
like this (Demonstrates several groups of call the semicolon ''Sem" for short. down more strokes; fewer errors, 
frf) and repeat each group out loud as you ‘ (30 seconds) ’ (30 seconds) 
type. Ready: 34:30 Let's type: (''SEM" finger, then L, K, J; then 37:00 Go! (1 minute) 
frf, frf, ftf, ftf, faf, fof, fbf A, S$, D, F; and back to "'SEM"'). 38:00 Time! How many got down more strokes 
7 (pointing to ''b'' on blackboard), (3 minutes) this time than they did last time? Good. 20:00 
“ fbf, fbf, fvf (point to ''v'"'), fvf 37:30 (If time permits, rest 30 seconds, then How many have fewer errors this time? 21-00 
(1 minute) dictate for typing a review of Goat Good. Retype the mistyped 
7:00 Rest. When typing, hold your hands in this 4 minutes ; 45 seconds 
like this (wrists 40:00 End of period. 38.45 same once again. 
too far up), nor like this (wrists too far ewer errors. Ready: seconds 
down), but like this. When his reach for a PERIOD 2 — 40 MINUTES 39:00 Go! (1 minute) | 
P key, (ty not to move your ative hand off Typing a Simple Sentence 40:00 Time. End of period. 2:0 
e home keys; to move only t i 3 
; that is reaching. Force yourself’ to typevat 00:00. First, we will, have a quick blackboard re- PERIOD 3 — 40 MINUTES 23:00 
e tempo of my dictation: ' . view of the finger groups. 
y a while. And let's 5 4 
hear those typewriters. Once again, ready: , : _ (1 minute) 00:00 We will begin with a quick blackboard re: 23:30 
; ff, ft, fH, fat, fgf, fbf (pointing to 9/:00 Now, | am going to dictate single letters view. Call the finger groups out, loud and 
> "b"'), fbf, fbf, fvf (pointing to ''v''), fvF. and you will type them, in this fashion: | fast. Ready: (Covers all fingers, back and 
(I minute) will first announce, for example, the letter i forth). minutes) 31:00 
06:00 Rest. end while yo ti f (slowly). You will have a few seconds to 02:00 Fingers on the home keys. Notice at the : 
woot fends dis a a ate Pay ing, reter Bi think about the location of that letter. Then lower right and left of your keyboard the 
group of letters 5 Saat ic. cy ! will repeat i (with snap) and you will two keys marked ''Shift Key."' Reach with 38:30 
p struck by this finger (EDC.) strike the key three times, sharply, and the right little finger, depress the right shift g 
(30 seconds) space once. To demonstrate: (at typewriter) key and hold it down, and strike the letter 49:00 
08:30 Call the groups out, loud and fast, ready: i (pauses about three seconds)—i! (demon- F. Now release the shift key and return the j 
edc, edc, edc, (louder!) rfv, tgb, ede, strates striking iii rapidly and audibly, and _ little finger quickly to its home key. You 
edc, rfv, tgb, edc, edc, ede spaces once). If the location of a letter shift, strike, release. Type capital F again. 
‘ ; (30 seconds) momentarily escapes you, you will find it Now, type F-o-r, with a capital F. Be sure 
2 09:00 Let's type. Repeat the groups after me as helpful to think of the group that it is as- not to release the shift key until after you 
7 we type, and don't forget to space once sociated with; for example, i is associated have struck the F; otherwise, you will get 
a group. Ready: with ik. | (I minute) a half capital letter, 00:00 
t l riter, Does it soun return quickly to the home key. Again, i! A 
like this? [demonstrates several groups]) Faster, i! Still faster, i! Next letter: Now try D-o, with a capital D. Now 09:30 
Ready: (pauses) f! Sharp and fast, f! Faster, f! faster; once again; again. 
p ded, ded, ded; now, ded, ded, ded: (Dictates Sentence A, page 000, letter by Now try S-o0, with a capital S$. Once 17:00 
ded, ded, ded; ded, ded letter, covering each letter, with repetitions, _ again; and again. (3 minutes) 
And for a quick review of the other finger: in about 15 seconds—4 letters to the min- 05:00 Fingers on the home keys. Now, reach with 24:30 
; call out as you type, ready: ute). (8 minutes) the left little finger, depress the left shift 
: frf, frf, ftf, ftf, fof, fof, fbf, fbf, fbf, 10:00 Rest (30 seconds) key, hold it down, strike the letter I. Now 32:00 
vf, fv 10:30 Now, we are going to follow the same rou- release the shift key and return the little 
And back to the "D'' finger: tine, except that there will be less time finger to its home ar Try capital | again. 39:30 
: ed, ded, ded, ded, ded, ded, between the announcement and the typin Now type I-f, with a capital I. Again. 49:00 
ded, ded, ded, ded, ded, ded of each letter. seconds And _ again, é 
tind (2 pe 11:00 i (1 second pause) i! Faster, i! Try a capital H. Faster, once 
: memorize the group of letters gain, i! again. Again. 
struck by this finger (WSX). (30 seconds) f (1 second pause) f! Faster, f! Again, f! Note that in capitalizing, you always depress 
11:30 Call the groups out, loud and fast, ready. (dictates Sentence A letter by letter, cover- the. shift key with the hand that is not 
(Teacher covers all previous finger groups ing each letter, with repetitions, in 10 typing. (2. minutes) 
with emphasis on WSX). (30 seconds) seconds—6 letters to the minute). ‘ 07:00 Without looking at the keyboard, strike the 00:00 
12:00 Call out as you type, ready: (S finger [sws, (5 minutes) following letters as | call them out: 
me). D finger, F finger, and back to S$ 16:00 Rest (30. seconds) ' _ Period, m,n 02:00 
inger). Fe (2 minutes) 16:30 | am going to spell out simple words and We are going to type Sentence B. Just 
14:00 Rest, and memorize the group of letters you will type them, in this fashion, | will get down as many letters as you can, as 
struck by this finger (QAZ). (30 seconds) first announce, for example, i-f (slowly). accurately as you can. If you finish before 
14:30 Call the groups out. (Al! previous fingers You will have a few seconds to think about | call time, retype the sentence. Eyes on 02:30 
with emphasis on QAZ). (1 minute) the location of those keys. Then | will re- copy, spell to yourself, strike sharply. Ready: 03:30 
15:30 Let's type: (A finger [aqa, aza], then S, D, peat i-f! (with snap) and you will type the f (1 minute) : 
F, and back to A finger). 3! minutes) word once, at your own speed, and space 08:00 Go! (I minute) : 
19:00 Rest a minute. Drop your hands at your once. To demonstrate: i-f (spells slowly, 09:00 Time. Note on the sheet from which you 
sides to relax your fingers. Meanwhile, pauses about 3 seconds) i-f! (demonstrates typed the figure on the scale that is nearest 
refer to your hands diagram and memorize typing smartly and audibly). (1 minute) to the point where you stopped. That figure 
the two aroups of letters struck by this 17:30 Ready: i-f (spells slowly, pauses 3 seconds) represents the number of standard 5-stroke 
finger (YHN, UJM). (1. minute) i-f! Now, try it faster, f-f! Again, i-f! words you typed. We don't count actual 
20:00 Now, again, when | point here (slightly to Faster, i-f! Next word: i-¢ (pause) at your words because they vary in length. We 04:00 
the left of blank J finger), call out the first own speed, i-t! Now, faster, i-t! Still faster count standard, 5-stroke words. On a sheet 
group, YHN; and when | point to the finger i-t! Strike sharply, i-t! (Dictates Sentence A of paper, jot down "'Sentence B."' To the 
proper, give me the second group. Ready: word by word, covering each word, with right of that, write the number of standard 
on UJM; also repetitions, in about 30 seconds). tes) then dash, the 
previous fingers). | minute minutes er of errors. How many typed over 4:30 
21:00 Let's type the combinations for the UJM 24:30 Rest (30 seconds) words? (Teacher writes on blackboard 05:30 
group first; ready: 25:00 We are going to follow the same routine, "Over 10 Words'' and below that heading, 
"Sentence B-8,"' the figure 8, or whatever 
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"m' and on 


uj, juj, juj, (writes 
t lackboard; points to ''m 
imj, jmj, jmj (repeats both combina- 
tions), minute) 


except that there will be less time between 
the announcement and the typing of each 
word. Ready: i-f (1 or 2 seconds pause) 
i-f! Faster, i-f! i-f! i-f!! (Dictates Sentence 


figure is correct, representing the number 
of students who typed over 10 words.) 
(2. minutes) 
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11:00 


12:00 


12:30 
13:30 


14;30 
15:30 


16:00 


17:00 
18:00 


20:00 
21:00 


09:30 
17:00 
24:30 
32:00 


39:30 
49:00 


00:00 
02:00 


02:30 


03:30 


04:00 


04:30 
05:30 


Now quickly retype, 3 times each, any words 
you mistyped. Type the first copy slowly, 
spelling to yourself, the next faster, and the 
next one still faster; like this: (demon- 
strates; then students practice about 30 
seconds). (| minute) 
We are going to retype Sentence 8B. This 
time try to get a little further, with fewer 
errors. Don't look waste time; 
keep right on typing. Ready: 


Go. (I minute) 
Time. How many got further this timc? How 
many typed with fewer errors? Good. 
Quickly, retype the mistyped words (about 
30 peewee) Now, for the third and final 
typing. Make it your best one—more strokes, 
fewer errors. Ready: (1 minute) 
Go. (I! minute) 
Time. How many got further this time? 
Good. How many typed with fewer errors? 
Good. (30 seconds) 
Without looking at the keyboard, strike the 
letter 
We are going to type Sentence C. Again, 
try to get down as many letters as you can, 
as accurately as you can. If you finish 
before | stop you, retype the sentence. Eyes 
on copy, spell to yourself, strike sharply. 
Ready: (1 minute) 
Go. (I minute) 
Time. On the sheet with your record for 
Sentence, B, jot down ''Sentence C" and 
record to the right of it the number of 
standard words you typed, dash, then the 
number of errors. How many typed over 10 
words? (Writes on blackboard ''Sentence 
C'' and the number of students typing over 
10 words). Quickly retype the mistyped 
words (30 seconds). Now for the second 
typing. Let's see how many of you can get 
down more strokes on this typing, with 
fewer errors. Ready. (2 minutes) 
Go. (1 minute) 
Time. How many got further this time? 
How many typed with fewer errors? Good. 
Quickly retype the mistyped words (about 
30 seconds). Now for the third and final 
typing. Make it your best one. Ready: 
(1 minute) 
Go. (1 minute) 
Time. How many aot further this time? 
How many typed with fewer errors? Good. 

(30 seconds) 
(Sentence D—same routine as with Sentence 
C [Minutes 16-23:30]; first dictate this pre- 
view: ¢, g, i, y, comma) (7'/2 minutes) 
(Sentence E—same routine as with Sentence 
C: first dictate this preview: r, w, x 

minutes) 
(If time permits, retype last sentence). 

(1% minutes) 
End of period. 


PERIOD 4 — 40 MINUTES 
Typing Canti d 


Blackboard review (2 minutes) 
Sentence F—same routine as 
Preview: v, b. 
Sentence G—Same 
Preview: c, b, j, k, q, r. 
Sentence H—Same routine as Sentence C. 
Preview: Z. (7! minutes) 
Sentence I—Same routine as Sentence C. No 
preview. (7/2 minutes) 
Sentence J—Same routine as Sentence C. No 
preview. minutes) 
If time remains, retype the last sentence. 
End of period. 


Sentence C. 
(7'4 minutes) 
routine as Sentence C 
(7'4, minutes) 


PERIOD 5 — 40 MINUTES 
The Speed-Forcing Method 


Let's have a quick blackboard review. (Rapid 
review) 2 minutes) 
We are going to type Sentence K, once, at 
our best combination speed and accuracy. 
Eyes on copy; strike sharply; ready. 

(30 seconds) 
Go. (I minute) 
Time. On your record sheets, jot down your 
score, words and errors, on Sentence K. 
How many typed over 15 words? (Writes on 
blackboard: "'Over 15 Words,"’ and under 
that, ''Sentence K-I0"' [correct figure for 
number of students]). 

(30 seconds) 


This time we are going to type the same 
sentence, STRICTLY FOR SPEED. Don't 
worry about errors. Get down all the 
strokes you can in one minute. Ready, 
strictly for speed: (30 seconds) 
Go. (Ist speed timing (1 minute) 
Time. Without counting words, how many 
got down more strokes than they did last 
time—that's all we are interested in. Good. 
Now those of you who may be thinking ''He's 
ruining my accuracy!'' please don't worry 
about it. Later you will see that you can 
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09:30 
11:00 
12:30 
14:00 
15:00 


16:00 
17:00 


still type accurately—and faster— if you 
follow instructions. We are mainly concern- 
ed in building speed now and this is the 
quickest way to do it. You want to be a 
fast typist, don't you? Now, the same 
sentence. Try to get even more strokes this 
time. Ready, strictly for speed: 
(1 minute) 
(2d speed timing) (1 minute) 
Time. How many got down more strokes 
than they did last time? Good. If any of 
you are not making errors, you are prob- 
ably tyoing slowly and cautiously instead of 
of trying to force your speed. Your goal 
is to type 5 words more than you did on 
the very first timing of this sentence— 
that's 25 strokes more in one minute. The 
same sentence again, ready: 

(30 seconds) 


Go. 


Go. (3d speed timing) (I minute) 
Time. How many got down more strokes 
than last time? Good. Now how many 


have typed, anywhere in this series, at least 
5 words more than in the first —- of this 
sentence? Good. We want everybody to 
try to reach that goal. Once again, ready, 
strictly for speed: (30 seconds) 
Go. (4th speed timing) (Same routine as 
3d: | minute timing, '/ minute checkup 
Go, (5th speed timing) (Same routine as 
3d: | minute timing, '/2 minute checkup) 
Go. (6th speed timing) {Same routine as 
3d: | minute timing, '4 minute checkup) 
Go. (7th speed timing) (Same routine as 
3d: | minute timing) 

Time. Rest. Alongside your present record 
for Sentence K, record the speed (only) of 
your best speed timing in this series. How 
many made the goal of 5 words more_than 
they did on the very first ‘timing? Good. 
Now we are going to type the same copy 
once only, STRICTLY FOR ACCURACY. | 
don't care if you get down only 5 strokes 
in the minute, but get them down perfectly. 
Ready, strictly for accuracy: (1 minute) 
Go (calmly and slowly). (1! minute) 


Time. Check quickly for accuracy. How many 
of you typed with 2 errors or less? (ordin- 


17:30 
18:00 


18:30 
19:30 


21:00 


38:00 
40:00 


arily about 2/3 of the class) How on 
with one error? How many with no errors 
You see, these speed timings do not ruin 
your accuracy, and they do force you to 
get the feel of a new speed. 

(30 seconds) 


Rest (30 seconds) 

We are going to type Sentence L once at 
our best combination speed and accuracy. 
Ready: (30 seconds) 


Go. (1 
Time. ‘, our record sheets, jot down your 
score on Sentence L. How many of you 
typed over I5 words in that minute? (Scores 
on blackboard—usually many more students 
than on Sentence K, before the speed 
series—point out this gain to prove ad- 
vantages of forcing their speed.) . 
(I minute) 
This time we are going to type the same 
sentence strictly for speed. Don't worry 
about errors. Remember your goal is to 
type 5 words more than in your first timing. 
Ready, strictly for speed: 
(30 seconds) 


Go. (Follow same routine as for copy k 
or 7 timings strictly for speed; one strictly 
for accuracy, and insist on accuracy on this 
final typing in the series). (1! minute 
timings; '/2 minute checkups between timings 
—rmaximum 14 minutes) 
Rest (30 seconds) 
We are going to type Sentence M to see 
if we can beat our Ist timing records of 
Sentences K and L. At your best combina- 
tion speed and accuracy, ready: 

(30 seconds) 


minute) 


Go. 
Time. Record your speed. How many typed 
15 words? How many beat their 


over 
recorded speed on K and L? Did anyone 
type over 20 words? (1, minute) 
(If time allows, give more timings on 
Sentence M) (2 minutes) 


End of period. 


NOTE: The Speed-Forcing Method of the 5th 
period may be used for as many as the next 45 
periods in a vocational typing course for building 


typing skill quickly —P.S.P. 


THE JOURNAL SCHOLASTIC AWARD 


Last year The Journal of Business Education offered to the leading graduating student 
in each business teacher-training institution in the United States an award for scholastic 
accomplishment. Over one hundred graduating students were certified for the award by 


AS HIGHEST HONOR STUDENT IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
CLASS OF 194 


has been awarded a complimentary subscription to 
The Journal of Business Education for one year, beginning September, 194 
in recognition of scholastic accomplishment. 


THE JOURNAL OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Certificate of Award 


This certifies that 
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“@) 


their schools. 


Each student was presented with a certificate like the one shown above 


(8% x5% inches) and a free, one-year subscription to The Journal of Business Education. 

The same offer is being repeated this year. To obtain the honorary subscription for 
highest honor students, heads of teacher-training departments should write immediately to 
The Journal on official stationery, giving the full name and home address of the student 


and 


the exact name of the school. 


The certificate of award will be sent to the head of the business teacher-training de- 
partment for presentation to the selected student at graduation time or to the student at 


his or her home. 
Address communications regarding the award to The Journal of Business Education, 


512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 
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LIVEN UP TEACHERS CONVENTIONS 
(Continued from page 16) 


darn it, but we “never carry a big 
stick.” Do we teachers represent the 
largest body of highly trained peo- 
ple in the world? If we do, why is it 
that the rank and file calmly and with 
utter subjection follow each day’s 
routine and permit the conditions, 
which we individually decry in the 
loudest terms to each other, to go 
unchanged from year to year? 
Conventions will be in session for 
the balance of this school year. What 
group of commercial teachers will 
have the fortitude to vigorously ad- 
vocate the adoption of some such in- 


SELECTING JUNIOR 


novations as are herein suggested? 
Not just the passing of resolutions ; 
not just the unanimous vote of the 
assembled teachers ; not just the mail- 
ing of the resolutions to the proper 
authorities, but the kind of follow- 
up campaign which will keep this 
issue alive and before those alone 
who can make it a reality? 

Will convention programs go on 
and on and on as we know them to- 
day, or will we commercial teachers 
prove our aggressiveness by violently 
agitating for improvement and 
change? Time only will tell. 


COLLEGE STUDENTS 


(Continued from page 23) 


teen to twenty-minute interview with 
the student at enrollment time proved 
successful in classifying properly. 


Summary 


This report brings to our attention 
the wide range of requirements for 
placement and accomplishments to be 
attained in a two-year terminal, jun- 
ior college course in business. To 
save the student’s time, and to avoid 
damping his interest with monoton- 
ous, unnecessary repetition, a way 
ought to be found to adjust the stu- 
dent with previous training in the 
skill subjects—stenography and typ- 
ing—quickly and easily. As a means 
of doing this, a standardized test to 
be used as a measure for all colleges 
might be constructed. Also, a report 


of this kind every two or three years 
will point out to all colleges the gen- 
eral standard of attainment. 

If the college student, because of 
maturity and educational background, 
is capable of meeting the ever-in- 
creasing proficiency demands of the 
business world, the instructors of 
business subjects must acquaint 
themselves with these requirements 
and match them with their demands 
of the student, so that the students 
will be able to perform satisfactorily 
on the job from the start, and avoid 
the despair and loss of initial fail- 
ure. The businessman, whom we 
must have in mind at all times during 
the training period, will appreciate 
cutting on-the-job training to a mini- 
mum. 


THE MERIT SYSTEM 
(Continued from page 11) 


teaching would seem to entail select- 
ing children from parents of high- 
intellectual, social, and physical back- 
ground, knowing that such selectivity 
on the part of a teacher would give 
much higher chances for better “re- 
sults,’ and therefore better salary. 
This, of course, is an absurdity. 

The secondary school is not an in- 
stitution for selecting only the men- 
tally elite to profit from educative 
experiences. Rather, it is an institu- 
tion where each child should be given 
the opportunity to profit to the upper 
limits of his ability. 

If a student’s ability is such that 
he can aspire only to a common labor- 
er’s job, should we in vocational edu- 
cation on the secondary level limit 
his educational training to swinging 
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a shovel while in school? Or should 
we attempt to enrich his life with a 
better understanding of the world 
in which he must later shovel? Fur- 
ther, should we not do this whether 
the subjects we teach are called sales- 
manship, general-business training, 
or just good citizenship? 

The answer of some may be that 
teaching such a person is not voca- 
tional teaching. For those who con- 
ceive vocational teaching only in 
terms of imparting the skills of short- 
hand and typewriting, or the taeory 
of accounting, it might be well to con- 
sider the experiences of the Armed 
Services. 

The Army found that by standard- 
izing materials and procedures of 
teaching, subject matter of such a 


skilled vocational nature as “How to 
Shoot a. Rifle,” “How to Apply the 
Bayonet,” or “How to Typewrite,” 
could be successfully taught to masses 
of men of all levels of ability by 
technicians of the lower-enlisted 
ranks. In teaching clerks, for ex. 
ample, it was found that typewriting 
could be taught much faster than 
had been done previously. 

In other words, if imparting sub- 
ject matter is vocational teaching, it 
would appear that present vocational 
teachers should be replaced by lower- 
paid technicians supervised by a few 
top men to tell them what and how 
to teach. 

We fully agree with Professor 
Nichols when he says “If confronted 
with a proposal that a salary schedule 
based on merit to be tried out, give 
the matter serious thought before you 
react unfavorably toward it.” But, 
likewise, before reacting favorably to 
such a proposal, let us be sure that 
the criteria for “merit” measures 
teaching results, and measures them 
in terms of the objectives for which 
we teach, rather than those factors 
over which teachers have little con- 
trol. 


Comment by the Editor 

When Dean Melby first came to 
the School of Education at New 
York University, the editor asked the 
dean whether he wished to continue 
to have his services and indicated 
that if the dean felt that he could no 
longer make a contribution that he 
would be willing to leave ; that a new 
administrator should have the right 
to eliminate deadwood from his fac- 
ulty. Dean Melby replied that he did 
not know how to determine “dead- 
wood”; that some of the people who 
did the most talking were the least 
efficient, that some instructors who 
did little writing were the best teach- 
ers, that some who were often criti- 
cized by their students really were 
the finest scholars, and that, there- 
fore, he would be loath to make any 
differentiation among all-around abil- 
ities excepting in extreme cases. 

Dean Melby pointed out that teach- 
ers have varying abilities and that 
many who have specific weaknesses 
more than compensate for them by 
superior abilities in other ways. 

This comment made over two 
years ago deeply impressed the edi- 
tor and gave him a new respect for 
his superior. It immediately came to 
mind when he read the comments of 
Professor Nichols. It would certainly 
be desirable to reward teachers for 
superior merit, but until we have de- 
termined valid and reliable measures 
for ability, it would’be most unscien- 
tific to attempt salary differentiations 
based on so-called merit. 
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STATE LAWS ON C.P.A. 
CERTIFICATES 


In March, 1947, the New York State 
Legislature enacted an amendment to the 
law governing the granting of certified 
public accountant certificates, known as 
the Oliver Law. This amendment, after 
4 half century of painstaking and success- 
ful administration of the original law, 
under certain conditions, removed the edu- 
caticnal requirements of applicants and 
the need of taking the prescribed examina- 
tions. 


In New York State a C.P.A. certificate 
could be issued without regard to academic 
education of the applicant and without 
subjecting him or her to the prescribed 
test of his or her knowledge of account- 
ing, commercial law and. auditing proce- 
dure. Universities and colleges through- 
cut the country have been equipping 
themselves during the last fifty vears for 
the preparation of candidates for these 
examinations, yet, the State of New York, 
by such modification, waived the educa- 
tional requirements, making only an at- 
tained age and an indefinitely described 
experience the essential qualifications. 


The amendment provided that the Edu- 
cational Department “may accept, in the 
case of applicants who have reached the 
age of 40 years, evidence of fifteen years’ 
experience in the intensive application of 
accountancy principles and auditing pro- 
cedures satisfactory to the State Board 
of Certified Public Accountant Examin- 
ers, subject to review by the Commis- 
sioner Of Education.” The requirements 
waived by the amendment were, generally, 
a college education, and the passing of 
examinations in the theory of accounts, 
auditing, commercial law and_ practical 
accounting. 


Accountants will be glad to learn that 
the New York State legislature repealed 
the Oliver Law in March. Governor Dewey 
gave his approval to the repeal. 


The State of Montana enacted a bill 
regulating the practice of the profession 
of public accounting and authorized the 
University of Montana to issue, without 
examination, certified public accountant 
certificates to the State Accountant, Cor- 
poration License Tax Auditor, State Ex- 
aminer or assistant, who had been so em- 
ployed for four years. This act was held 
unconstitutional as “special legislation” 
(Laws 1933, c.46, Section 2, subdivision 
(3). Const. Art. 5, Section 26—From 
“Werds and Phrases, Fifth Series). 
Whether the act be in the nature of 
“special” or “general” legislation, the fact 
was that the officials were not eligible 
for certificates without examinations. 


The issuance ot certified public ac- 
countant certificates has also been protected 
elsewhere. In the District of Columbia, 
the district attorney, in the name of the 
United States, maintained a suit against 
a corporation, National Association of Cer- 
tified Public Accountants, and restrained 
it from issuing certified public accountants’ 
certificates as a degree. 
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New Gregg Texts In 


© Consumer Education 
© Business Mathematics 


© Typing 
® Retailing 


TYPING FOR BUSINESS 
By Blanchard and Smith 


Develops basic and production skill at the same time. 


Uses for the first time in a typing text (1) a 5-assignment skill- 
building cycle, and (2) business material for content. 


GREGG TYPING FOR COLLEGES 
By Reynolds and Smith 


Especially designed for use in business schools, colleges, 
and universities. Equally adaptable to class or individual study. 


RETAILING, Principles and Practices, Second Edition 
By Richert 


Just off the press—enlarged, up-to-date, modern in every 
respect! Presents principles and practices successfully used in 
handling every major phase of retail store operation. 


THE CONSUMER'S ECONOMIC LIFE 


By Graham and Jones 

A simply written, vividly illustrated presentation of prac- 
tical common-sense principles for consumer guidance. Includes 
consumer mathematics problems. 


BUSINESS MATHEMATICS, Complete, Third Edition 


By Rosenberg 

A skill-building text in the arithmetic of business. Works 
first for mastery of fundamental processes; then drills on 
applications commonly used in business. 


Investigate these new texts for use in your classes. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 2 BOSTON 16 
TORONTO 5 LONDON W.C. 1 


NEW YORK 16 
DALLAS 1 
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we’re felling teacher on you! 


World’s No. 1 


Typewriter 


Telling the teacher how Royal Typewriters help students learn 
to type more quickly! 
How Royals mean better work! 


That’s because Royals have time-saving, work-saving fea- 
tures you won’t find on any other typewriter. 

Advantages that make learning to type a pleasure! 

Here’s something else we’re telling the teacher, something 
mighty important. A recent survey among typists shows that 
the preference for Royal equals the combined preference for the 
next three leading typewriters. 

It only follows that beginners will learn faster on type- 
writers they prefer using. Also, it makes sense to train stu- 
dents on typewriters that they will most likely choose after 
graduation! 

Teachers should know, too, that Royals are sturdier—more 
durable. They spend more time on the job—take less time 
out for repairs. 

Then, there’s Royal’s prompt service to consider. Royal 
service is nationwide—reaching every community. There’s 
always a serviceman ready and waiting to give attention to 
any Royal Typewriter that may need it! 


Teachers— Royal is the typewriter for your students! 
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Conducted by Clifford Ettinger 


READY TO TYPE 


l6mm Sound Motion Picture 
Sale: Black and White, $45; Color, $90 


Produced by: Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 


This film features two beginning student 
typists which distinguishes it from exist- 
ing typing films. George is the best typist 
in the class and Jane is staying after class 
for extra help. George’s success is due 
to the fact that he is ready to type. He 
places his work most conveniently; for 
example, he folds the cover carefully and 
puts it way. The most important of his 
tools is the typewriter and he makes all 
necessary adjustments on his machine in 
advance of beginning to type. He gets 
ready to type by practicing the carriage 
throw and places his notebook to the right 
of the machine. He establishes complete 
control over the machine;- both physical 
and mental control. After this to make 
the machine do what he wants is simple. 
On the other hand, Jane did not get ready. 
She throws the cover carelessly to one 
side and puts the paper into the typewriter 
with difficulty. She did not establish con- 
trol over the machine; more often she lost 
control over herself. 

The foregoing procedure is then re- 
peated in detail. Fold the cover and place 
it where it won’t soil clothes. Place the 
paper guide at zero; set and check the 
line space lever. Place the paper feed 
rolls in the proper position and use the 
top half of the ribbon. Spin the paper 
into the machine with a snappy movement. 
Set both margin stops and then warm up 


the fingers. Place the hands and arms in 
the correct position and warm up the fin- 
gers. Get the feel of the machine, for 
example, throw the carriage a few times. 
Practice with a swift, sure, easy motion 
of the fingers. Use the conditioning exer- 
cise in the same manner that a_ baseball 
pitcher makes a few throws in order to 
warm up. The stroking technique should 
be based on a sharp swift touch with a 
quick release. Typing should be done 
fhythmically. George moves on to the 
word recognition level, develops nervous 
tension and therefore stops and relaxes by 
stretching his fingers. 

After watching George, Jane tries again 
and this time does very well. She gets the 
typewriter ready, makes all necessary ma- 
chine adjustments in advance. She is re- 
laxed and feels out the typewriter as she 
tries all the operative controls. She has 
mastered stroking and strikes the keys with 
a sharp blow and quick release. She de- 
velops *good control before reaching out 
for speed. When sure of control, see, 
think, and type a pattern of strokes. If 
losing control, stop and relax, drop back 
a little in speed. When you have achieved 
control, then, and then only, are you ready 
to type. 

The educational collaborator this 
motion picture was D. D. Lessenberry of 
the University of Pittsburgh. 


BUILDING TYPING SKILL 
l6mm Sound Motion Picture 
Sale: Black and White $45; Color, $90 
Produced by: Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 


This film, on which Dr. Lessenberry was 
also the educational collaborator, shows 
George, the best typing student in the class, 
pushing out into new speed areas, even if 
control is temporarily lost. He knows the 
rate at which he has control but he de- 
liberately goes faster. In examining his 
work at the faster rate several errors are 
pointed out and rules are given for cor- 
rect typing. These are: relax, develop 
Precise operative control, build correct 
stroking, hold arms and hands quiet, keep 
tyes on the copy and type with confidence, 
Work up slowly to the faster rate, tune 
tars for the bell, throw the carriage and 
make a quick start on the new line. 

George pushes out again and makes er- 
‘ors of transposition. Most errors are 


largely mental. It isn’t difficult to achieve — 


a speed of 40 wpm, and 50 wpm is only a 
little faster than 40, and 60 wpm is only a 
little faster than 50. If you lose control 
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relax by shrugging shoulders and stretch- 
ing fingers. Aim for simple wrist and 
forearm motions, make all strokes even, 
don’t pull back on strokes, strike the cen- 
ter of each key. Place a coin on the back 
of the wrist to test if you are typing with 
the fingers only. Start at the stroke level 
and work for continuity. 

The typewriter is a machine whose per- 
formance depends on your skill. Your skill 
depends on mental and physical control and 
the attitude that you can type with confi- 
dence. 

Ready to Type and Building Typing 
Skill meet the educational and production 
standards associated with the Coronet 
trademark. A small group of experienced 
typing teachers, after witnessing a screen- 
ing of these films declared that they would 
like to show them to their beginning typ- 
ing classes. 


FILM ON GRAPHS 


Coronet Instructional Films recently 
announced a film titled The Language of 
Graphs, of which the collaborator is Dr. 
H. C. Christofferson, Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Miami University. This film il- 
lustrates how clearly graphs can sum up 
a situation by showing boys and girls con- 
sidering the financial and circulation prob- 
lems of their school newspaper. They use 
bar, line, circle, and equation graphs to 
picture relationships and make compar- 
isons. Shots of interesting graphs from 
foreign countries emphasize the universal- 
ity of this forceful picture method of com- 
munication in this film which is recom- 
mended for students from the intermediate 
through college level, as well as for teach- 
er training groups. 

This is a 16mm sound-motion film, one 
and one-quarter reels in length and is 
available in color or in black and white. 
It is available through leading rental out- 
lets or from Coronet Instructional Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


VISUAL AIDS ON CONVENTION 
PROGRAMS 


At the EBTA convention in Philadel- 
phia on March 26th largely attended ‘sec- 
tion meetings for secretarial and book- 
keeping teachers were held in the evening 
under the direction of James R. Meehan, 
newly elected president of the EBTA. 
Spencer B. Ames presided over the sec- 
retarial meeting and introduced Dr. Les- 
senberry who presented Ready to Type 
and Building Typing Skill. 

Lloyd H. Jacobs was the chairman of 
the other visual aids program which in- 
cluded a demonstration of a bookkeeping 
lesson presented by the opaque projector, 
Montgomery Ward sound film strips pre- 
sented by Kenneth Haas, Montgomery 
Ward’s retail training director, and Paul 
Salsgiver’s Sharing Economic Risks and 
What Is Money? 

At the meeting of the Accounting and 
Law Teachers Association in the Waldorf- 
Astoria on March 13th part of the pro- 
gram was devoted to visual aids. Michael 
Forest of the Taft High School, New 
York City, and author of the BEVA film- 
strip Controlling Accounts presented it to 
a teacher audience which found it most 
interesting. 


BUY BONDS TODAY! 
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A CLASS USING IDENTIC SETS AT JOHN MARSHALL HIGH SCHOOL, RICHMOND 


learn with IDENTIC 


Teachers 
Endorse 
Identic 


a Index costs less than 
per student 


Miss Alfreda J. Geiger, Pace Institute, 
New York, says: “I have several-practice 
sets purchased in 1927 and handled 
since by approximately 1500 students. 
They are in excellent condition and 
can be used 10 or 20 years more.” 


irginia FILING Students 


Another progressive educational institution—the John Marshall High 
School, Richmond, Va. — selects Remington Rand Identic practice 
sets to instruct filing students because of these major advantages: 


I. Identic sets provide thorough practice in all filing systems. Mate- 
rials and problems are identical to those of real business, giving 
realistic preparation for any filing requirement. 


2. Identic sets give you economy; they last for decades — often cut- 
ting equipment costs to less than 1¢ per student. 


3. Identic sets bring you 8 free aids that save your time and help 
you in testing, grading and visual instruction. 


Why not follow the good example of hundreds of schools? Let 
Identic cut your equipment costs, save your time, and instruct your 
students thoroughly. The coupon brings you full details without 
obligation. 
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AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE 
OF FILING 


| 

| 

| 
Miss N. Mae Sawyer: Send me free literature on Remington Rand’s Identic _ | Clip 

practice filing sets and teaching methods: [_] Vertical Filing [ Visible Filing | 

| 


Name 


School 


315 FOURTH AVE 
NEW YORK 10, NY 


coupon 


Street 


City State 


and mail today 
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LOOKING AT DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
Conducted by Donald K. Beckley 


Director, Prince School of Retailing 
Simmons College 
Boston, Massachusetts 


HOW MUCH SALESCHECK TRAINING? 


There seems to be a distinct difference 

of opinion among store training directors 
as to the extent to which school classes in 
salesmanship should attempt to teach sales- 
check system. Some feel that only the 
most general coverage of this material 
should be given; others think that the pre- 
cise systems of one or several stores 
should be carefully explained. Specific 
comments by the training directors of two 
large department stores on this point are 
as follows: 

“It is my experience that students should 
be given salescheck training in school. Of 
course, they should not be confined to one 
type of salesbook for too long a_ period, 
but be introduced to several salescheck 
systems.” 

“Extreme care should be used in giving 
salescheck training in schools and_ col- 
leges. Only the basic principles should be 
taught. Specific instruction as to the han- 
dling of the salescheck often results in 
confusion. The function of the salescheck, 
its relation to different departments, the 
necessity of accuracy are important sub- 
jects to be covered. Perhaps students 
should be told that there are certain regu- 
lations in stores, but these rules are so 
unlike in different organizations that again, 
specific instructions may be confusing.” 

How is this problem handled in various 
retailing programs? Several representative 
distributive education supervisors and co- 
ordinators were polled as to their opinions, 
and their comments are reproduced here. 


Using a Simple Salescheck 


Mrs. Rae C. Williams, Supervisor of 
Distributive Education, Omaha Public 
Schools, presents this treatment of sales- 
check training : 

“I am inclined to agree with training di- 
rectors that the teaching of salescheck pro- 
cedure should be limited to general cover- 
age unless that particular city has adopted 
a uniform salescheck. 

“In our prevocational retail classes we 
use a simple book having an original and 
one carbon copy. Our emphasis is on 
accurate figuring, legible writing, proper 
methods of addresses, tally, 
voids, exchange, O. K., and any other 
necessary information. This also gives us 
an opportunity to discuss different types 
of transactions. The books we use are 
similar to those used by the National Cash 

egister Company, and are used largely 
because they are inexpensive. 
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“We feel that familiarity with, and 
practice in, general procedures should 
make the specific instruction of the indi- 
vidual store less difficult for the student to 
comprehend.” 


Decision Depends Upon Local Situation 


Mr. Milo A. Latterell, Coordinator of 
Distributive Education, Minneapolis Pub- 
lic Schools, presents this approach to the 
problem: 

“Whether or not the salescheck system 
should be taught depends upon the local 
situation. We believe that if all cooper- 
ating stores use the same system and have 
similar policies, by all means teach this 
precise system in retailing classes. When 
the various stores differ, as they generally 
do, only the general rudiments along with 
general policies should be incorporated 
into the laboratory work of the retailing 
classes. 

“Teachers of retailing should know 
definitely the situation in their local com- 
munity, and if various systems are used, 
should make the teaching procedure of a 
general nature with copies available of all 
types of salescheck being used within the 
various communities.” 


Pupil Needs Determining Factor 


Mr. John G. Kirk, Director of Distribu- 
tive Education, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
Board of Education, suggests that the sys- 
tem to be used should depend upon the 
needs of the student. He describes their 
plan as follows: 

“In Philadelphia, two selling majors are 
offered in senior high and_ vocational 
schools. The so-called Retail Selling major 
is a two-year course beginning in the 
eleventh year which may be elected with- 
out work experience. A Foods Mer- 
chandising major in vocational schools is 
a three-year course, the third year being 
cooperative part-time. Instruction in these 
majors includes a general coverage of 
salescheck systems. Since students eléct- 
ing the Retail Selling major and the first 
two years of the Foods Merchandising 
major may or may not have had any work 
experience, a general coverage of sales- 
check systems would seem to be desirable 
and sufficient. 

“The cooperative part-time Distributive 
Education majors are offered during the 
twelfth year. Many students who have 
elected selling courses in the tenth and 


eleventh years transfer to the cooperative 
part-time courses at the beginning of the 
twelfth year. The general coverage of 
salescheck systems taught in the tenth and 
eleventh years provides background train- 
ing for the specialized training in sales- 
check systems for the cooperative students 
who must be more than familiar with the 
systems in use where they are employed. 
Whether general coverage or specialized 
training is needed depends upon pupil 
needs,” 


Teaching from the Particular to the 
General 


Mr. Melvin F. Ellison, Coordinator of 
Business Education, Battle Creek Public 
Schools, has this comment to make: 

“T have tried both ways, but for several 
years now I have been using the latter. I 
use the official salescheck pads of six 
stores supplied to me gratis by six mer- 
chants of our city. All six are different 
in format, but substantially the same as to 
content. By the time we have covered 
these six specific types, the content com- 
mon to all are easily recognized so that 
my ultimate objective, a general coverage, 
is really achieved. This type of training, 
from the particular to the general, in my 
opinion, makes it easier for the students to 
adjust to most any type of salescheck 
used.” 


Answer Depends on Purpose of Training 


Clearly, there is no general agreement as 
to which approach to salescheck training 
is most suitable, and the answer would 
seem to depend quite largely on the over- 
all philosophy of the purpose of this train- 
ing. Are the students being taught routine 
tasks such as salescheck system primarily 
to save the time of the store training de- 
partment when the students are later 
hired? Is it the belief that learning sales 
system is a desirable part of general back- 
ground training? The answers to these and 
comparable questions are needed in de- 
termining the approach to be taken here. 
If the primary purpose of a retail selling 
course is to facilitate induction training in 
a store, teaching specific systems would 
seem to be highly desirable. If on the 
other hand the main purpose is to provide 
a general picture of the retail field which 
can give a broad view of the work to be 
done, a general approach to system train- 
ing would seem more appropriate. 

The comments quoted above suggest 
several answers to the question raised in 
the title to this page. The answer in one’s 
own situation should reflect the broad 
objectives of the course and of the local 
program of retail training. 
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The New HARTNETT ADJUSTABLE DESK Assures the... 


MAGIC ANGLE 


for Every Typing Student 


HARTNETT DE LUXE 
CLASSROOM MODEL 


Solves Problem of 
Correct Typewriter Height. 
Upgrades 70% of Students 


Repeated tests of the new Hartnett 
adjustable typing desk show immediate 
improvement in class work is effected. A 
simple patented device, located below 
the well as illustrated above, enables 
every student to adjust the typewriter 
to the correct height for the "magic 
angle". Of oak; 30” high, 20” wide, 
36” long. 


Studies by training officers in the Federal Government show that the magic angle (30°) Some Features of This 
at the typewriter increases speed, reduces errors and fatigue. The illustration above Advance-Type Desk 
shows how the typewriter at "B" height throws the student into a hunch; brisk stroke is , . 
snag keys. the should be at Increases efficiency and typing speed. 
eight, giving the proper angle for less fatigue, fewer errors and faster progress. - ; : 
The new Hartnett adjustable desk can be easily sauteed to the correct height for any sh comfort; better posture; won 
student. Send following coupon for bulletin giving details of this revolutionary new desk. atigue. ; 
© Less eye strain. Transcription copy is 


“Your Cornet 4” closer than with commonly used 
Height” 26” desks. 

Adjusted by the student to any 

height from 26” to 30”. 

5248 Hohman Ave., Hammond, Ind. Front and sides enclosed for com 

fort of feminine students. 

Gives a business-office atmosphere 

to the class room. 

Only the typewriter is raised of 

Complete information about model shown, lowered; the desk remains uniform. 


Hammond Desk Company 


Please send me literature as checked below. 


Free booklet, "Your Correct Typewriter Height." 


Descriptive circular about other models. 


DESK 


5248 HOHMAN AVE. * HAMMOND, INDIANA 
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U, S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE SEES OPPORTUNITY IN DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


According to the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., training 
in the field of distribution has become 
one of the focal points for cooperation 
between business and public education. 
Such training programs 
ten-fold since 1938. Approximately 75,- 
000 high school youth (15,000 Federally 
aided) and 400,000 adults (200,000 Fed- 
erally aided) received such training during 
1°47 in one of the following fields: of- 
fice management, advertising and display 
work, retail or wholesale sales, and the 
many trade services. 

Hundreds of chambers of commerce and 
trade associations have actively participat- 
ed in this distributive training program. 
Many state departments of vocational edu- 
cation have worked directly with local 
business groups in developing the facilities, 
personnel and methods for these training 
courses. 

At both local and state levels, advisory 
committees of businessmen have cooperat- 
ed with educators and state department 
consultants to determine what training 
courses were needed, where classes could 
be held and who should teach them. In 
Connecticut, for example, where distribu- 
tive education has grown from 800 stu- 
dents to 14,000 in 5 years, the state de- 
partment consultant has met each spring 
and fall with advisory committees of local 
chambers of commerce to set up the 
courses needed. 

A survey of the community’s vocational 
needs is often essential to building ef- 
fective training programs. In St. Louis 
a city-wide study of office training needs 
was made. In Illinois, the Vocational 
Division of the State Department has 
worked with many local business groups 
in checking their city’s needs in 3 broad 
areas: trades and industry, home econom- 


TWI PRESENTS 


A complete report of the activities of 
Training Within Industry is now avail- 
able through the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for 50c. It is thoroughly 
worth careful study by all business teach- 
ers. It gives a detailed analysis of the 
origins of JIT, JRT and JMT, an excel- 
ent summary of how to present them and 
an evaluation of the results. 

Naturally this report emphasizes the 
value achieved and minimizes the fum- 
bling and futility of so much of the effort. 

his is in no sense a criticism of the 
basic idea of the “J” program. It was 
sound, and could have made a tremen- 

Ous contribution to greater efficiency in 
the war effort. Unfortunately the short- 
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ics, and distributive enterprises. 

‘Though distributive education has paid 
dividends in many communities there are 
some localities where such training is un- 
known. In 1947 only 700 high schools 
offered cooperative part-time courses in 
distributive education. These work-ex- 
perience school programs would be profit- 
able for many other communities. To 
stimulate such interest the California State 
Department's Bureau of Business Educa- 
tion last year cooperated with many lo- 
cal chambers which sponsored retail mer- 
chandising conferences. In central Cali- 
fornia alone, 21 such conferences were at- 
tended by over 1600 businessmen and edu- 
cators. Such chamber leadership has 
shown many communities how distributive 
education may help them become better, 
and hence bigger, trading centers. 

Every State Department of Education 
has a Vocational Division whose consul- 
tants in distributive education are avail- 
able to local chambers. Moreover, Fed- 
eral funds to stimulate the development 
of such training were greatly increased by 
Congressional action last year. In some 
states recognition of the value of this 
training has not caught up to the point 
of using these funds. 

The Chamber of Commerce asks _ it’s 
members : 

“Does your town offer adequate train- 
ing in distributive vocations? Do your 
merchants have enough competent. sales, 
service and managerial personnel? Has 
your Education Committee surveyed your 
community’s needs and facilities in this 
field? Have you talked this over with 
your local superintendent of schools? 

“Your state Vocational Division has a 
field man ready to help your community 
survey its distribution problems and estab- 
lish the needed training courses.” 


FINAL REPORT 


sightedness of the many governmental 
administrators resulted in a_ situation 
which made many of those who admin- 
istered and secured the results of the “J” 
program feel that it was more expensive 
than the benefits derived therefrom. - 
One way of salvaging a great deal of 
the cost of the program can be derived 
from a utilization of the idea of the “J” 
program by teachers in schools and by 
industry. The idea is so sound and the 
techniques developed so intelligent that 
all industry and education have to do is 
accept it wholeheartedly, actually practice 
the program, and have definite faith in its 
possibilities. The results would be be- 
yond comprehension. 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION CHECKS 
ON PRIVATE CONTROL SCHOOLS 
Every time a new program of Federal 
aid in any area is made available some 
loophole for abuse seems to be found. 
This is what has happened in the case 
of G. I. support for training in certain 


private schools. The great majority of 
well established schools have rendered 
good service and have usually earned good 
but not unreasonable profit. 

A few schools have grossly violated 
the purpose of the G. I. education aid. 
Some have given most unsatisfactory 
training and others have for all practical 
purposes merely served as channels for 
securing veterans some extra compensation 
while supposedly at school and have been 
paid in the form of tuition for their serv- 
ice as a channel for giving these veterans 
an opportunity for prolonged loafing. This 
is unfortunate for the earnest veteran and 
equally dangerous for the school which is 
rendering an honest service. Possibly 
most of the blame can be placed on certain 
of the state departments of education 
which tolerate such mills in their borders. 

Some of the income secured for little 
and bad service has been scandalous. To 
overcome this the veterans administration 
has planned audits, cost analyses and limi- 
tations of income to cost plus ten per 
cent. The National Council of Business 
Schools has objected to this procedure 
and is fighting the proposal. Possibly out 
of this process a_ satisfactory solution 
will be developed. Schools which render a 
satisfactory service should be no more 
subject to interference and red tape than 
any other type of business. On the other 
hand veterans, honest schools and_ the 
government must be protected from abuse. 
It would seem that the establishment of 
formulae which will meet both these con- 
ditions should not be too difficult to deter- 
mine. Goodwill and sincerity on both sides 
should result in a satisfactory solution. 


VOCATIONAL POLICIES 
BEING REVISED 

Policies governing the administration of 
vocational education are in process of re- 
vision, according to Raymond W. Gregory, 
assistant commissioner for vocational edu- 
cation in the U. S. Office of Education. 
With the completion of eight regional 
conferences attended by members of State 
boards of vocational education and by of- 
ficials of the U. S. Office of Education, the 
work is almost completed. 

The changes as finally approved will ap- 
pear in a revision of Vocational Education 
Bulletin No. 1, Statement of Policies for 
the Administration of Vocational Educa- 
tion. The bulletin was last revised com- 
pletely in 1937, although amending state- 
ments have appeared from time to time. 

The new revision will contain policies 
regarding the Vocational Education Act 
of 1946 (George-Barden Act). This Act 
enlarged the scope of activities which 
States mav undertake with Federal aid. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL PLANS BUSINESS 
EDUCATION SURVEY 

The American Council for Education, 
Washington, D. C. reports that Wyman 
P. Fiske who undertook an exploratory 
study in business education has completed 
his work. The report recommends a study 
on a national level and the Council is now 
attempting to secure funds for the study. 
Whether the study is to be made only on 
the collegiate level or is to include secon- 
dary and other phases of business educa- 
tion has not been made clear. 
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SCHOOLS. 
WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF BUSINESS 


Des Moines, lowa 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


Established in 1890 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Chillicothe, Missouri 


LINCOLN SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
High Grade Business Training 
Courses Accredited and Approved 


W. A. Robbins, Pres. Lincoln, Nebr. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF COMMERCE 
Davenport, lowa 
S. D. Fenton, Director 


The Training and Center of the 


tties 


DRAUGHON BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
A School With a College Atmosphere 
Accredited by the National Association of 
Accredited Commercial Schools 
Member of the N. C. Association of 
Business Schools, Inc. 


Established 1900 
Geo. A. Meadows, B. Accts., Pres. 
MEADOWS-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 


Courses: Secretarial, Accounting, Office 
Machines and Related Subjects 


Majestic Building, Shreveport, Louisiane 


The Pacific Northwest's 
Outstanding Business School 


Behnké-Walkor 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1017 S. W. Washington, Portland, Oregon 


BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Billings, Montana 


A Fine School for More Than Fifty Years 


H. E. Biddinger, Prop. 


In San Antonio and the Great Southwest— 


DRAUGHON’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 
411 E. Martin San Antonio 6, Texas 


A Select School 
offering 
Quality Business Training 
THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 


DUFFS-IRON CITY COLLEGE 
Established 1840 
The Oldest Business School in America 
Catalogue on request 


424 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


MINNESOTA SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Minneapolis, Minne 
All business courses, including Business Admin- 
istration, Accountancy, Secretarial, and Court 
Reporting. 
O. M. Correll, President 
A Quality School Since 1877 


Ohio’s Greatest School of Business 


BLISS COLLEGE 
131 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 


School of Accountancy (CPA)—Business Admr. 


Secretarial Science 


DYKE & SPENCERIAN COLLEGE 


Professional Business Training Since 1848 
e 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Providence, Rhode Island 


85th Year. 3000 students in attendance from 33 states 
and foreign countries. 22 buiidings, | 


on the campus. Chartered by the ite 


13 
Rhode. Island to confer degrees. 


HILL’S UNIVERSITY 


HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


619 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 


Success Clinic, State Approved, Member of 
American Association of Junior Colleges mod- 


ern buildings, inexpensive residence halls for 
girls, establ hed 1863. Send for 


ROCHESTER Bus 


172 Clinton Ave., South, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


SAWYER SCHOOLS OF BUSINESS 


Business Complete Account- 
ing (C.P.A.), Secretarial Training 


Approved for Veterans 


626 So. Spring St. VA 8187 
Los Angeles, 


Approved Two-Year Courses 
in Business Administration, 
Accountancy, Sales, and Advertising 


BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 


INSTITUTE 
Buffalo, New York 
Established in 1854 


HUFF COLLEGE 
920 Tracy Avenue, Kansas City 6, Missouri 


Features Training for the Profession of 
CPA, Court and Convention Reporting 


SOUTHWESTERN BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 
Offering 
Elmer Wheeler Sales Training Courses"’ 
Houston's School of Distinction 


Clyde J. Phillips, Pres. Houston 2, Texas 


BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 
Accounting, Business Administration co 
tarial Courses. Co-educational. Fall and 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions 
Catalogue on request 
156 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 


HUSSON COLLEGE 
Bangor, Maine 
State Approved Courses for 
Commercial Teachers 
Special Summer Session Bulletin 
— Study in Maine — 


STRAYER 
COLLEGE OF ACCOUNTANCY 

COLLEGE OF SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees conferred on com- 
“see of Business Administration and Account 
ing courses. Secretarial and Executive-Secretarial 

diplomas are awarded. 
13th and F Streets, Washington, D. C. 


BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
OF MILWAUKEE 


Business Institute Building 


770 N. Plankinton Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


Specialized Professional Training 
KANSAS CITY 


COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
Ben H. Henthorn, President 
Professional Accounting, Professional Advertising. 
Professional ae Specialized Secretarial, 


ercia 
1329 Oak Stat Kansas City 6, Mo. 


For Thorough Training and a Choice Position 
Attend 
TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Established 1900 
408 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E. A. Guise, President 
You'll Enjoy Attending T.B.C. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 


COLLEGE 
Fresno Street, Fresno, California 
Fo Re by the State to Confer Degrees 
in Commerce 
Capacity 500 Si ontinuous 


Oper 
Ww. C. President 


Study Accountancy and Business 
Administration 


At Northwest’s Largest and Best Known 
Business School 


KINMAN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


S. 110 Howard St., Spokane, Wash. 


‘ARIAL COUR 
Registered dl the New York State 
Board of Regents 


BANK PLACE UTICA, N. Y. 


BUSINESS AND EXECUTIVE 
SECRET. SES 


William S. Risinger, President 
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+ + ¢ PEPPY PARAGRAPHS ¢ 


by Philip S. Pepe 
College of the City of New York 


The students of Lehigh (Pennsylvania ) 
University are now going to grade their 
professors. The plan was proposed by 
Arcadia, the student council, and the in- 
structors indicated they could “take it” by 
approving the plan. Hereafter, as soon as 
the faculty members have submitted all 
students’ final marks, they will call for 
their own “final grades.” Each student 
will grade his instructor “above average,” 
“average,” or “unsatisfactory,” and_ the 
students will have the last word. Can’t 
you picture those professors bringing bush- 
als of highly polished apples to class for 
their students! 


A newspaper account tells of the firing, 
recently, of an Indiana high school mathe- 
matics instructor. He had been dismissed, 
a trustee of the school said, because he 
irequently gave students the “hotfoot” to 
wake them up. The students, strangely 


enough, picketed the high school, demand- 
ing reinstatement of the teacher, whom 
they described as one of the most popular 
in the school. 

At first, this conflict of opinion as to the 
instructor’s merits had the writer com- 
pletely confused, but soon it all became 
very clear. The teacher in question was 
popular with students because he could put 
them to sleep; he was fired because he 
woke them up, with hotfoots. 

Seriously, though this incident has a 
lighter side, it serves to re-emphasize a 
quotation appearing in this column in an 
earlier issue. It said, in effect, that when 
the teacher does not command the atten- 
tion of the students, he should not look to 
them for the solution, but to himself. In 
the instance described above, therefore, it 
was the instructor who needed the hotfoot. 


¢ 


Last June’s graduation day will be re- 
membered for many years by students and 
teachers of Burgard Vocational High 
School, Buffalo, New York. On_ that 
eventful day, a helicopter hovered over 
the school campus and landed, and Bur- 
gard became the first high school in the 
United States to incorporate helicopter 
training in its curriculum. Spanking new, 
in white and royal blue, the school colors, 
and bearing the name “Burgard” on its 
side, the helicopter was a gift to the school 
trom Bell Aircraft Corporation. Mr. 
Lawrence Bell, president of the corpora- 
tion that bears his name, presented the 
$25,000 gift in appreciation of the train- 
ing thousands of Bell’s employees have re- 
ceived at Burgard. 
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Should school teachers be “joiners”? 
Here is the judgment of Pennsylvania 
schoolmen who met at Edinboro State 
Teachers College: 

1. Register and vote. But take part 
primarily in political activities which help 
home and school. 

2. Take part in church activities, if in- 
terested. If you teach Sunday school, teach 
a different age group from your regular 
school group. 

3. Take part in PTA. 
dent. 

4. Take part in community fund drives. 
Give within ability limits, even if it is a 
small sum. 

5. Join service clubs. 
ternal orders. 

6. Join social groups not limited to teach- 
ers. 

7. Don’t over-indulge in community ac- 
tivities. But don’t be a “suitcase” teacher. 
Try for a happy medium. 


Don’t be presi- 


Don’t flaunt fra- 


Have you ever thought you might like 
to enter the diplomatic service? Here is 
a sample of the word test the State De- 
partment gives candidates for the foreign 
service. Can you define all of them? 


Hagiographic 
Laedicean 
Otiose 
Penurious 
Tergiversation 


Acerbity 
Anile 
Apposite 
Chelonian 
Denigrate 


If you find this sampling is just a lot of 
fun and are looking for some real amuse- 


ment, you can get a copy of the entire 
sample list of examinations for 25c from 
the Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, DC. 


While we are on the subject of words, 
here is a list of the most expressive words 
in the English language, according to Dr. 
Wilfred Funk, lexicographer and diction- 
ary publisher. 


most bitter is “alone.” 

most reverend is “mother.” 
most tragic is “death.” 
saddest is “forgotten.” 

most beautiful, “love.” 

most cruel, “revenge.” 
warmest word is “friendship.” 
coldest is “no.” 

most peaceful is “tranquility.” 


BASIC REFERENCE BOOKS 


The largest 


NEW 


dictionary 


available 


@ The only new dictionary backed up by 
over fifty years of expert dictionary mak- 
ing. 145,000 entries—more thar any com- 
parable dictionary on the market. Its ex- 
clusive pronunciatiom-at-a-glance system, 
Em’-pha-type makes it the easiest to use. 
$5.50 plain, $6.00 thumb-indexed. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
NEW 


College Standard 
Dictionary 


Em' + pha * type Edition 


PRINTER'S INK 
REFRESHER COURSE in 


Advertising, Selling 
and Merchandising 


by the staff of Printers Ink 
with an introduction by 


C. B. Larrabee 


@ Here in one authoritative, straight- 
forward, up-to-date manual are 201 test-by- 
experience facts and findings which en- 
able you to make the most of advertising 
selling and merchandising dollars. $4.00 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


Standard Handbook 
of Synonyms, Anto- 
and 
Prepositions 


By James C. Fernald, L.H.D. 


@ This great reference book, for years a 
standard for teachers, students, speakers 
and authors, has been completely revised 

8,000 — 4,000 an- 
tonyms, together with the correct use of 
Prepositions. $3.00 


English Grammar 
Simplified 
By James C. Fernald, L.H.D. 


@ Now completely revised, this handy, 

compact reference is more than ever indis- 

pensable for anyone who needs quick 

answers to questions about English usage. 

For ‘essi and any- 
“isn’t sure.’ $1.50 


Send for examination copies on 
approval. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
153 East 24th St. New York 10 
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* McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


timely ... authoritative ... meaningful 


MacGIBBON'S 
FITTING YOURSELF FOR BUSINESS 


2nd edition. 456 pages, $2.50 © 


Here is a new edition of this fresh, vigorous, and wholly original attack on the problem of getting and holding a job. 
The new edition takes account of employment conditions in the postwar era, and includes job descriptions covering 
qualifications, duties, and promotional possibilities of the positions of general clerk, messenger, typist, filing clerk, 
stenographer, and related careers in business. 


ROBINSON'S 
BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND PRACTICE 


557 pages, $3.00 


A stimulating explanation of what business is, how it is owned, and how it is organized for work. The student is 
progressively introduced to the functions of the various departments of business, and is encouraged to consider 
them in relation to his own future choice of a career, The book includes 90! questions for discussion. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street Dept. X New York 18, N. Y. 


Suggestion For A Worth-while Vacation 


ATTEND SUMMER SCHOOL 


Make your summer vacation enjoyable and especially worth while 
by attending a summer Teacher-Training Course in THOMAS 
NATURAL SHORTHAND. Select a convenient location from the list 


below. 

UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 6/16 to 7/23/48 UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH. CALIFORNIA 6/23 to 8/1/48 
Pittsburgh, Penna. Los Angeles, California 
LORAS COLLEGE 6/21 to 7/31/48 UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO 6/28 to 8/6/48 
Dubuque, Iowa San Francisco, Calif. 
ST. —s 6/22 to 7/30/48 WHITEWATER STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
yop ean at OLLEGE 6/28 to 8/6/48 Whitewater, Wisconsin 6/14 to 7/23/48 
MANKATO TEACHERS COLLEGE 6/7 to 7/16/48 
COLLEGE OF ST. THERESA 6/28 to 7/27/48 
Winona, Minnesota CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY 6/9 to 8/2/48 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 6/7 to TAG /48 Omaha, Nebraska 
Indiana, Penna. OKLAHOMA A & M 6/5 to 7/31/48 

7/19 Stillwater, Oklahoma 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI 6/1 to 7/10/48 UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 6/21 to 7/31/48 


Seattle, Washington 


Register at the college of your choice by writing direct to them 
today. Tuition cost for qualified teachers will be paid by us. 


Thomas Shorthand Texts—The Line of Least Resistance 


To Teachers Interested in Studying at N.Y.C.—May we suggest that you 
attend the THOMAS SHORTHAND INSTITUTE to be held July 12 through 
August 6 at our home office address below. For further details write to our 
Thomas Shorthand Division. 


PRENTICE - H ALL, Ine. 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Jackson, Miss. 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 


TRAINING FOR THE 


For a considerable length of time, busi- 
ness teachers have been aware of the fact 
that beginning office workers have con- 
siderable difficulty in their first jobs be- 
cause the office in which they gain em- 
ployment has no definite plan or procedure 
for work. Where there is more than one 
employee, occasional advice and assistance 
is provided, but very often the young novice 
is encouraged to work problems out for 
himself and stumble along rather hap- 
hazardly. Where the graduate has re- 
placed the only previous employee, he 
must depend upon the employer for help. 
As the employer may be ignorant, to a 
greater or lesser degree, of the changing 
problems of the clerk in his office, a mud- 
dled state of affairs exists until that period 
of time has elapsed when the worker has 
performed at least once all those duties 
he may be expected to handle in connec- 
tion with his job. 

It is gratifying to note that NOMA 
Forum tor September, 1947 printed an 
address by L. L. Underwood of the Ryan 
Aeronautical Company before the Third 
Annual Los Angeles-San Diego Inter- 
Chapter Conference on “Office Proced- 
ures.” His suggestions are pertinent to 
the situation outlined above and may be 
helpful to the classroom teacher who may 
discover that a “plan” of work which 
must be accomplished each year, month or 
week if posted or left with the office will 
facilitate prosress in case of prolonged 
absence. Prospective office employees 
night also be trained to list regularly oc- 
curring duties as an aid to their own mem- 
ories and as a contribution to the outline 
of office procedure in the office in which 
they work, 


Underwood urges, “Let us bear in mind 
the purpose of procedures; to develop the 
shortest, most efficient way to do office 
work, to eliminate unnecessary and dupli- 
cated operations. . . . Tailor your pro- 
cedures to your needs. 


“No matter how small the office, a pro- 
cedure of some sort is needed, for there is 
work to do and a correct way to do it. 
Itshould be a written procedure. In fact, 
the office with a single clerk-stenographer 
may find the lack of written procedures 
costly. Let us assume your one employee, 
who has been on the job for some time, 
‘ong enough to establish her own work 
pattern, unexpectedly becomes ill and the 
illness is of a protracted nature; or let us 
assume she quits the job before you are 
able to secure and train a replacement. 
Could you find a letter in the files? Could 
you keep the office records? Would you 
‘now the steps to take to perform the 
nyriad tasks required? I’ll venture to say, 
without casting any reflection on those 
present, that your difficulty will increase in 
proportion to the length of time since you 
have done that particular type of office 
work. You would be forced into the po- 
sition of hiring a new employee and turning 
him loose without any training, other than 
afew aimless directions on your part, ac- 
companied by a pawing of records and 
«nding with the only clear statement of 
the introduction to the new job, ‘Well, 
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INITIAL JOB 


that’s about all there is to it. The rest 
you can learn as you go along.’ In larger 
offices where there is more specialization, 
absenteeism can cause the flow of work 
to become seriously hampered if there is 
no written procedure. 

“You will find that procedures are essen- 
tial if you are to eliminate unnecessary 
operations and duplicated effort. They 
will assist you in knowing at any time 
how the work is done in your office, who 
does it and what the necessity for the 
job is. They will enable you to see ex- 
actly what operations are to be discarded 
when the type of work changes. 

“What about the mechanics of prepara- 
tion and putting them into operation? You 
may approach from two different basic 
angles. First, the individual employee and 
his job description. Second, the work 
being performed, its inception, its opera- 
tions and distribution without respect to 
individuals. It may be advisable to use 
both approaches. Let us consider briefly 
that of the employee’s job description. I 
would suggest for most small offices that 
each employee be asked to write a de- 
scription of his duties, the manner in 
which he performs them, the records he 
prepares or maintains, the source of his 
information or activities, and the destina- 
tion of the end result. 

“The second approach to procedures 
is the listing of all reports issued by your 
office, all the records maintained and all 
the forms used. Each report, each record 
and each form is analyzed as to its pur- 
pose. The continued need for the report, 
whether actual use is being made of the 
information compiled and whether it is a 
necessity for operation of the business; 
and does it give needed information? 

“After the necessity of the report has 
been established, then you will want to 
know the flow of such a report. What is 
the source of the information? How is it 
used? What is done with the report? 
Distribution? How long to complete op- 
erations? In what order are the jobs per- 
formed? 

“If you have more than a_ half-dozen 
employees, I would suggest that you have 
printed or duplicated a regular procedures 
or job form. 

“Once having established procedures we 
must not forget that they lose their value 
unless kept strictly current, and checked 
for deviations. 

“As you will recall, I said at the start 
that I would emphasize the smaller office. 
I feel that most of us are in smaller offices 
but if you have hundreds of employees in 
your office and no procedures section, then 
you are certain to have outmoded methods, 
a plethora of reports and antiquated func- 
tions. Any large turnover of personnel 
should be thoroughly investigated—it may 
be that new employees have not been given 
an opportunity to learn their jobs. A book 
of procedures should be given each new 
employee for study. While he will not, 
of course, digest it at one reading, he will 
have an over-all picture of the office and 
not be completely at sea. In the large 


office lack of procedures also results in 
lack of cooperation between departments 
because there is no uniform method em- 
ployed. 

“In closing let me review the salient 
points which I have attempted to high- 
light : 

1. What are procedures? They are a 
chart of operations. 


2. Why are procedures necessary? To 
avoid confusion; to establish responsibility 
and authority; to facilitate training of new 
employees; to reduce expenses by elim- 
ination of unnecessary and duplicated 
work, 

3. How are procedures devised? By job 
descriptions from employees; by report, 
form, or work to be done; by a combina- 
tion of both. 

4. Who needs procedures? Every office. 

Let’s remember that formalized pro- 
cedures aid us by introducing us to Kip- 
ling’s ‘serving men.’ The poem goes some- 
thing like this: 

‘I have six faithful serving men 

And well they serve me now 
Their names are Who and What 

and When 

And IVhy and Where and How.” 
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COLLEGE TYPING CORRELATED 


Esta Ross Stuart DICTATION AND 
TRANSCRIPTION 


Forkner * Osborne * O’Brien 


This new text answers the question: What do 
students want in a college typing text? 
Through national research, the author dis- 
covered that students like brief, clear in- 
structions, immediate use of their type- 
writers, definite goals with meaningful prac- 
tice to attain them, and a method for measur- 
ing accomplishment in all typing skills. 


Correlation—the keynote to perfect tran- 
scription. Here is a book which correlates 
shorthand, typewriting, punctuation, vocabu- 
lary, English, spelling, and word division, 
stressing each as an important, integral part 
of transcribing efficiency. It provides for mas- 
tery of a high-frequency business vocabulary. 
In both Gregg and Pitman Editions, with 
Record Sheet and Teacher’s Manual. 


SD C Heath Company 


LoNDON 


SAN Francisco’ DALLaAs 


ATLANTA 


New York CHICAGO 


Boston 


Correct Theory is not Enough 


The bookkeeping and accounting theory your students learn must be sound. But it 
must be applied to the requirements of modern business Consider these important 
facts demonstrating that Pathfinder practice sets will satisfy these requirements. 


3. The Pathfinder practice sets listed here can be used 
with any bookkeeping or accounting text. This 
unique feature enables every school to give students 
the necessary experience of actually using account- 
ing records and business forms. 


1. Genuine standard accounting and office forms are 
utilized throughout. They are not imitations, they 
are real. 

2. The narratives of transactions are broad in scope. 

They are literally lifted out of actual business 

operations. Your students will learn how things 4. 

are really done. 


Your graduates will be prepared to be of immediate 
value to their employers. 


ACCOUNTING FOR RETAIL MERCHANTS (Henry Harper) 
ACCOUNTING FOR INSTALLMENT SALES (Westfall Appliance Company) 
COMPARATIVE-SPREAD ACCOUNTING METHODS (Monroe Stations, Inc.) 
SIMPLIFIED RECORD KEEPING—BUSINESS (Armour and Hardy) 
SIMPLIFIED RECORD KEEPING—DENTISTS (Dr. C. J. Harris) 
SIMPLIFIED RECORD KEEPING—PHYSICIANS (D. F. Allen, M.D.) 
CLERICAL PRACTICE (Aiken’s, Inc.) 

PAYROLL RECORD KEEPING (Precision Air Parts Company) 


@ 
COMPLETE INFORMATION WILL BE FURNISHED ON REQUEST 
Textbook Division » Charles R.Hadley Company » pathfinders 


NEW YORK 17 - 342 Madison Ave. 


LOS ANGELES 12 - 330 N. Los Angeles St. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


EBTA Philadelphia Convention 

Business teachers from all the Eastern 
states who attended the convention of the 
Fastern Business Teachers Association, 
held at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel in 
Philadelphia, March 24, 25, 26 and 27, 
were enthusiastic in their praise of the 
oficers, Executive Board, and the local 
committee who arranged the fine conven- 
tio program which was developed around 


the theme “Better Education for Business.” 
All meetings were held as outlined 


the February issue of the Journal. 
At the concluding business session, Dr. 


James R. Meehan, associate professor of 
education, Hunter College, New York 
City, was elected president for the com- 
ing vear. Before going to Hunter Col- 
lege, Dr. Meehan taught in Cleveland 
Junior High School, Elizabeth, New Jer- 
ey; Central High School, Newark, New 
Jersey; and in the Department of Business 
Education at New York University, where 
he received his doctorate in 1938. 

The newly elected vice president is Ellen 
C. Talcott, Moody Secretarial School, 
New Britain, Connecticut. Secretary Ber- 
nd A. Shilt, Director of Commercial 
Education in Buffalo, and treasurer Rufus 
Stickney, Boston Clerical School, Rox- 
bury, Massachusetts, continue in office. 

Saul Wolpert, Eastern District High 
School, Brooklyn, New York and E. G. 
Purvis, Strayer College, Washington, D. 
C., were elected members of the Board of 
Directors. Walter E. Leidner, Roxbury 
Memorial High School (boys), Boston, 
Massachusetts, retiring president of the 
association, will be a member of the Board 
of Directors for the coming year. 

The Executive Board voted to hold the 
1949 convention at Hotel New Yorker in 
New York City on April 13, 14, 15 and 16. 


Pope Heads Mid-Western Associatior 
H. Everett Pope of the Oklahoma 
School of Business, Tulsa, Oklahoma, was 
named president of the Mid-Western Busi- 
ness Schools Association at the recent con- 
vention of the group held in Kansas City, 
Missouri. Other officers named at the 
closing sessions of the three-day convention 


Mr. Pope 


are: Vice-presidents, E. O. Fenton, Amer- 
ican Institute of Business, Des Moines, 
Iowa, and Bruce Gates, Gates College, 
Waterloo, Iowa; secretary, Adela Hale, 
Adela Hale School, Hutchinson, Kansas; 
treasurer, Hugh Barnes, Barnes School of 
Commerce, Denver, Colorado. 

The Directors for the coming year are 
past president L. E. Huseby, Business In- 
stitute of Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin; Ray Hansen, National Business In- 
stitute, Lincoln, Nebraska; I. W. Stevens, 
Henager Business Coliege, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Walter  Kamprath, Minnesota 
School of Business, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota; and J. E. Platt, Platt Secretarial 
School, St. Joseph, Missouri. 

E. O. Fenton, program chairman, re- 
ports that there were over 200 in attend- 
ance. The program for the convention 
was outlined in the February issue of this 
magazine. 


EBA. OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE BOARD 
Seated, left to right: Bernard A. Shilt, secretary; James R. Meehan, president; Ellen C. Talcott, 


(ce-president; Rufus Stickney, treasurer. 


Standing, left to right: Walter E. Leidner, Frances 


D. North, Clark F, Murdough, Helen Reynolds and E. G, Purvis. 
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CCTA Convention Program 


President J. L. Brawford has announced 
an interesting program for the convention 
of the Central Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation, to be held in Hotel oe 
Cedar "Rapids, lowa, April 30 and May 1 
He will preside at the opening session on 
Friday afternoon, at which Howard V. 
Porter will speak on “The Teacher’s In- 
fluence.” Following the general session 
there will be a secretarial round table and 
a bookkeeping and related subjects round 
table. 

H. H. Hunt, president of Cedar Rapids 
Business College, will preside at the fellow- 
ship dinner Friday evening. Charles G. 
Reigner, president of the H. M. Rowe 
Company, Baltimore, will be the speaker. 
His subject will be “Teaching Plus.” 

Following a fellowship breakfast on Sat- 
urday morning there will be a_ general 
session, at which Louise Seidel of Chilli- 
cothe Business College, Chillicothe, Mis- 
souri, will preside. Mrs. Sanford L. 
Fisher, The Fisher School, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, will be the speaker. 


N.B.T.A. Executive Board 
Plans Convention 


President L. H. Diekroeger has called 
a meeting of the Executive Board of the 
National Business Teachers Association 
for May 15 to formulate plans for the 
1948 annual convention to be held in De- 
troit on December 28, 29 and 30. The 
theme of the convention will be “Business 
Education Is More Than Good Teaching.” 

Following a recent survey of Detroit 
hotel facilities, president Diekroeger and 
secretary Robert E. Finch selected the 
Book-Cadillac Hotel as the 1948 convention 
headquarters. . Holtzclaw, former 
president of the NBTA and supervising 
principal of commercial education of the 
Detroit public schools, and other Detroit 
educators and school officers aided in the 
survey. 

Mr. Holtzclaw has accepted the appoint- 
ment as local chairman of the 1948 con- 
vention. Ivan Mitchell and L. W. Mallory, 
of Detroit, have accepted appointments as 
vice-chairmen. Mr. Mallory will also 
serve as assistant local exhibits manager 
and will work with Dr. Ray Price, treas- 
urer and exhibits manager. L. J. Whale 
will serve as assistant publicity director 
and will work with George A. Meadows, 
National Publicity Director, of Shreve- 
port, Louisiana. 


Deans of Collegiate Schools of 
Business to Meet 

As this issue goes to press final plans 
are being made for the annual meeting of 
the American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business, to be held at the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. The headquarters will be the 
Michigan Union Building. Meetings will 
be held on April 22, 23 and 24. 

Attendance at meetings is 
member deans. 

The officers of the association are: 
President, Dean L. J. Buchan, Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, Louisiana ; vice- 
president, Ewald T. Grether, University 
of California, Berkeley, California; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Horace B. Brown, Jr., 
University of Mississippi. 
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q Meets a three-fold q < q4 
Gilmartin’s Word Study 


Bo! 
> THIRD EDITION « 
I 
By John G. Gilmartin, Litt. D. Ro 
of 
Many school authorities and teachers recognize the need for J T& 
better vocabulary training among high-school students. You may J") 
offer the best type of training available by using this fascinating J jh 
text, which meets a three-fold need by perfecting the student’: § Col 
spelling, teaching correct pronunciation, and expanding his J *! 
vocabulary. 
*List price, $1.16 cath 
has 
visi 
Zelliot-Leidner Bookkeeping 
his 
> INTRODUCTORY < Bas 
Edited by H. A. Finney ag 
Gar 
An amazingly different textbook that really simplifies intro- se 
Send for your examination copies today. ductory bookkeeping. The new “stair-step” approach is a planned J Tea 
arrangement of material so that the student absorbs each new point J 
with ease and confidence. Each step is explained in familiar terms 9 jo: 
PRENTICE - HALL. Ine at the student’s own level of learning and experience. 
*List price, $2.96 
70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. tai 
*List Prices are subject to the educational discount and to change without notice Univ 
Gern 
the 1 
Berli 
RHYTHMIC 
educa 
TYPEWRITING — 
of tl 
Sul 
ervi 
. By W. C. Maxwett, Head of Commercial Department, Hinsdale High School, Hins- Bosto 
* dale, Illinois; James L. MurseELL, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Colum- = 
“g bia University; and Aubert C. Fries, Chairman, Department of Secretarial Science, oa 
School of Commerce, Northwestern University. Dr. 
The authors of this text feel that good typing is a rhythmic flow of movement which ge 
will lead to good form, correct control, and speed. Thus, the primary objective of larva 
the beginning student is to establish rhythmic patterns of action. To this end, the chuset 
. selected material has been arranged in easy steps. Part one presents balanced word nage 
7 patterns, for which the student quickly acquires proper control. These are followed ~ lg 
2 by semi-balanced word patterns, and finally by unbalanced word patterns. This ar- war | 
; rangement saves considerable time by eliminating periods of discouragement. Part Army 
A, Two includes other practical aspects of the skill. 213 pages $2.00 
Dr, Ax 
BUSINESS 
By Cecu B. WittiaMs, Professor of English 
Oklahoma A&M College July, 
as he 
This informal and practical manual reflects the best present-day American business relation 
writing as practiced in successful business school and college classrooms. Each of the nee, 
15 main chapters is supplemented with an informative reading by a well-known diniey 
expert on the subject. Special emphasis is placed on the proper psychological ap- 1929 af 
proach to all kinds of business writing. | 427 pages $4.50 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Boynton and Rowe to 
Columbia University 


Lewis D. Boynton and Dr. John L. 
Rowe will become members of the staff 
of the Business Education Department of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, be- 
ginning in September, 1948. 

Mr. Boynton has been on the staff of 
the New Britain (Connecticut) Teachers 
College for the past two years and _ is, 
at present, acting head of the Department 
of Business Education there. He has also 
been an instructor in the School of Edu- 
cation at Boston University, where he 
has given courses in methods and in suner- 
vision of business education. He received 
his Master’s degree from Teachers College 
and has taken additional work toward 
his doctorate. 

Dr. Rowe is at present associate pro- 
fessor of commercial education at the 
School of Education, Boston University. 
He has also taught at Adelphi College, 
Garden City, Long Island. He is a gradu- 
ate of Whitewater (Wisconsin) State 
Teachers College and his Master’s degree 
is from the University of Towa. He 
received his Doctor of Education degree 
from Columbia University in 1946. 


Dr, Shields Returns to 

University of Chicago 

Dr. H. G. Shields has returned from 
Germany where he was a senior educa- 
tional specialist in the education branch of 
the military government for Germany in 
Berlin. He is now back in his former 
position as associate professor of business 
education, School of Business, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, which he 
accepted in 1938 when he was director 
of the School of Business and Secretarial 
Studies at the Prince School of Store 
Service Education at Simmons College, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Before going to 
Simmons College Dr. Shields had been 
Assistant Dean of the School of Business 
at the University of Chicago. 

Dr. Shields did graduate work at the 
University of Chicago and in 1934 received 
the degree of Doctor of Education from 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. He is well known for his pub- 
lications on social-business eduéation and 
for his surveys of business education in 
New York and Philadelphia. During the 
war Dr. Shields served with the U. S. 
Army Air Force in the European theatre. 


Dr, Axe Appointed Dean 


The recently appointed dean of the 
School of Business at the University of 
ansas, Lawrence, Kansas, is Dr. Leonard 
H. Axe, who has been acting dean since 
July. He is now on leave for a semester 
a he accepted a fellowship in human 
télations at Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

r. Axe graduated from Baker Uni- 
versity, Baldwin City, Kansas, and in 
1929 after receiving an LL.B degree from 
the School of Law, University of Kansas, 
€ joined the faculty as a teacher of busi- 
hess law. He received the degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws from the University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, in 1942. 
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New York City College 
Retailing Magazine 


The New York Retailer is the title of 
a new publication of the College of the 
City of New York. The Retailer is to be 
issued ten times a year under the editorial 
guidance of Professor John W. Wingate, 
director of the school’s cooperative retail- 
ing program. The magazine will appeal 
primarily to teachers of retailing. The 
subscription price is two dollars a year. 
The College of the City of New York 
is located at 17 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. 


Graduate Fellowships Available 


Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
announced that several teaching assistant- 
ships in business education will be avail- 
able next year. A candidate must be a 
graduate student working for a doctorate 
in order to be considered. The assistant- 
ship salary ranges from $1,000 to $1.500 
plus free tuition for graduate courses. For 
turther information write Dr. J. Marshall 
Hanna, Professor of Business Education, 
School of Education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 

3usiness teachers who want to do re- 
search in instructional sound motion pic- 
tures will be interested to know that the 
Pennsylvania State College has available 
six graduate research fellowships in this 
field. The stipends range from $1,000 to 
$2,400. Individuals who are ready to un- 
dertake research for the Ph.D. thesis on 
problems of instructional motion picture 
production and utilization, or problems of 
perception, learning and attitudes involving 
the use of films, are invited to apply for a 
fellowship. Further information may be 
obtained from Dr. C. R. Carpenter, Di- 
rector, The Instructional Film Research 
Project, State College, Pennsylvania. 


Life Insurance Information Booklet 


The Institute of Life Insurance, 60 East 
42d Street, New York 17, N. Y., has pub- 
lished a bulletin What's Your Life 
Insurance Policy which is available to 
teachers in reasonable quantities without 
charge. It contains explanations of each 
part of a life insurance policy. Teachers 
of general business will find it useful in 
presenting their units on insurance. 


Thomas McV, Brown 


Thomas McV. Brown, for many years a 
teacher of business subject at Hacken- 
sack, New Jersey, died on January 31. Mr. 
Brown was a graduate of Plattsburgh 
(New York) State Normal School and 
of New York University. Prior to his 
appointment at Hackensack Mr. Brown 
was a commercial teacher in Elizabeth, 
New Jersey. 


lone C. Duffy 


Ione C. Duffy, former owner of the 
Van Sant School of Business, Omaha, 
Nebraska, died suddenly on March 11. 
Miss Duffy went to Omaha in 1898 to at- 
tend the school founded by Adam C. Van 
Sant, which she purchased twelve vears 
later and operated until 1946. 


Harold D, Fasnacht Heads 
LaVerne College 


Harold D. Fasnacht has been elected to 
the presidency of LaVerne College, La- 
Verne, California, operated by the Church 
of the Brethren. Mr. Fasnacht has held 
several local, state, and national offices in 
the Church of the Brethren over a period 
of years. He is at present on leave of 
absence for graduate study from his posi- 
tion as Dean of Administration at Colo- 
rado Woman’s College, Denver, Colorado. 

Before his appointment of Dean of Ad- 
ministration at Colorado Woman’s College 
he was associate dean, business manager 
and head of the Department of Business 
Education. He has been active in associ- 
ations, having been National Membership 
Director for the NEA Department of 
Business Education and president of the 
Business Section of the Colorado Educa- 
tion Association. He is editor of the 
National Business Education Quarterly 
and is author of texts on business-machine 
operation. 

Mr, Reigner Establishes Foundations 


Three foundations have been established 
and endowed by Charles G. Reigner, presi- 
dent of the H. M. Rowe Company. At 
the West Baltimore (Maryland) General 
Hospital “The Charles G. Reigner Doc- 
tors’ Library” was dedicated on January 9, 
1948. The “Charles G. Reigner Reading 
Room and Collection” in the School of 
Christian Education at Princeton (New 
Jersey) Theological Seminary, and “The 
Charles G. Reigner Collection” in the 
Library of Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond, Virginia, will be dedicated at 
the June commencements. 


Extension Service for Business 


The University of Illinois has established 
an extension service for business, which 
will initially offer a management consult- 
ing service covering business administration, 
production, office operation, personnel, pur- 
chasing, sales, records, and finances. Mem- 
bers of the University staff will serve as 
consultants to business firms. 

The university hopes to benefit educa- 
tionally from the new project, which will 
strengthen teaching through providing a 
direct connection with business of the 
State, open opportunities for field work 
by students, and make the business of 
Illinois a “laboratory” for study of eco- 
nomic trends and development. 

The new extension service is in charge 
of Professor Earl P. Strong. 


Bulletin on Business Experience 
for Teachers 


B. Frank Kyker, Chief of the Business 
Education Service of the U. S. Office of 
Education announces the publication of 
Misc. Bulletin 3257 of the Office of Edu- 
cation, Business Experience for Business 
Teachers: Plans and Procedures. Copies 
may be secured on request from the Busi- 
ness Education Service, Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. All business teacher 
trainers and those interested in this area 
will find this bulletin of basic importance. 
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SUMMER 


SCHOOLS 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 
July 12-August 21, 1948 


Protessional Courses for Commercial Teachers 
Business Educati in S dary Schools: Theories and Practices; Business 
Education: Curriculum Construction; Administration and Supervision of Busi- 
ness Education; The Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping; The Im- 
provement of Instruction in Shorthand and Transcription; Demonstration Class 
in Elementary Transcription; The Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting; 
The Improvement of Instruction in Office Machines and Clerical Practice; The 
improvement of Instruction in Business English; Teaching Social-Business 


Graduate Credit carried by majority of above courses. 


Subject Matter Courses 


Accounting; Advertising; Commercial Law; Economics; English; Geography; 
— Management; Mathematics; Marketing: Shorthand, and Type- 
writing. 


100 Courses in the General Field of Education 
Annual Conference on Commercial Education 


July 27-28 


For Bulletin and Information, Address 


ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 
‘688 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts 


STENOGRAPH TEACHERS METHODS COURSE 
at the air-conditioned Palmer House 
Chicago, July 26 thru August 6 


10 full days devoted to such subjects as— 
Stenograph Theory—When is it right and why? 
Teaching Techniques and how to use them in Theory, 
Timing, Speed, Reporting, etc., etc. 

Question and Answer Periods 
Leaders: Elsie Price—author, teacher, business woman; 
Sadie Sammon—teacher extraordinary and field superin- 

tendent, and associates. 

Stenograph machines, texts and supplies, including Steno. 
pads (paper), furnished without charge, 
Enrollment Limited—Prompt Application Advised. 

No Tuition. Matriculation Fee—$5.00. 


Sightseeing and other entertainment arranged as requested. 


Teachers not acquainted with, nor operators of, the Stenograph 
Machine, please ask for a Special Bulletin. 


STENOGRAPHIC MACHINES, INC. 
80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 


GREGG TEACHERS 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 28 to August 6 


Practical Methods Courses in Short- 
hand — Typewriting — Bookkeeping 
— Business Law — and Office Prac- 
tice. Also skill development in short- 
hand and_ typewriting. Outstanding 
faculty. During the last two summers, 
teachers attended from every state in 
the Union and Canada. 


Write today for Teachers’ Bulletin 
Paul M. Pair, M.A., Director 


The GREGG COLLEGE 


37 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


For Teachers 
THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


Again, Temple University offers a wide selection of graduate 
and undergraduate courses in its Summer Sessions . . . 
making the regular University facilities available to teachers, 
school principals and superintendents. If you require courses 
for certification, or if you are a candidate for a degree, you 
will find that the Temple Summer Sessions are ideally suited 
to your needs. And apart from its educational advantages, 
the University—and the city of Philadelphia and environs— 
offer many cultural and recreational opportunities. You'll 
enjoy spending a Summer in Philadelphia. 


Regular Sessions, June 28 to Aug. 6 
Post-Sessions, Aug. 9 to Sept. 17 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Write for the Temple University Bulletin which lists the courses to 
be offered during the 1948 Summer Sessions. Address Office of the 
Registrar, Broad Street and Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


STATE COLLEGE 


Summer Sessions — 1948 


More than 450 
courses in 40 
departments included 
in total program. 

One to 15 weeks 
of study. 
Graduate and under- 


DATES OF SESSIONS 


Inter-Session 
June 8 to June 25. 


Summer | 
Session 
June 28 to August 7 


Post-Sessions 
Aug. 9 to Aug. 27 
Aug. 9 to Sept. 18 


Business Education 
Conference 
July 12 and 13 


Specialized professional courses in prin- 
ciples of commercial education; improve- 
ment of instruction in commercial skill 
subjects; research in business education; 
teaching of office practice. Related 
courses in economics, business English, 
typewriting, and shorthand. 


graduate work lead- 
ing to degrees and 
to State certification. 
mountain 
environment, ideal 
for summer study 
and recreation. 


for further information address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 108 Burrowes Building 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College Pennsylvania 


See Pages 40 and 47 for additional Summer School Announcements 
THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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TION 


A recently appointed instructor in 
bookkeeping at Rider College, Trenton, 
New Jersey, is Donald S. Baker who 
formerly taught at Hardbarger Secre- 
tarial and Business College, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. He also taught four 


from Bloomsburg State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, and 
has taken graduate courses at Pennsyl- 
yania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania, and Temple ‘University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Florence I. Bradley is now teaching 
secretarial studies at Concord College, 
Athens, West Virginia, having resigned 
as head of the commercial department 
at Griswold High School, Jewett City, 
Connecticut, where she inaugurated a 
cooperative office work plan. Miss 
Bradley received a B.S. Ed. degree from 
Salem (Massachusetts) State Teachers 
College, and Ed. M. from Boston Uni- 
versity, and has matriculated there as a 
doctoral candidate in education. She is 
a member of the editorial board of 
“Modern Business Education.” 


Paul Latzer, since 1946 a teacher at 
Richmond Business College, Richmond, 
Virginia, is now a bookkeeping instruct- 
or at Rider College, Trenton, New Jer- 
sey. For nine years he served as as- 
sistant to the Superintendent of Trans- 
portation for the I.R.T. of New York 
City while teaching in the Drake Busi- 
ness Schools in the evenings. Mr. 
Latzer received his Bachelor of Science 
degree from City College of New York. 


James W. MacDonald has been ap- 
pointed Professor of Commerce and 
Personnel Officer at Grove City College, 
Grove City, Pennsylvania. Before go- 


ing to Grove City he was head of the 
Department of Education and Director 
o} -Personnel at 
Wilmington, 


_ Wilmington College, 
Ohio; Superintendent of 


Schools, Batavia, Ohio, and Principal 
of the Milford (Ohio) High School. He 
received the Bachelor of Science in Ed- 
ucation degree from Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, in 1925, and the Master 
of Arts degree from the same institution 
in 1938 and is at present engaged in 
writing the doctoral dissertation for the 
Doctor of Education degree at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 


Elizabeth Melson former instructor 
at Stephens College, Columbia, Mis- 
souri, is now teaching advanced short- 
hand, advanced typing, business corre- 
spondence, and office training at State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wiscon- 
sin. She has had wide teaching expe- 
rience in Illinois High Schools; South- 
ern Normal University, Carbondale, I]li- 
nois; University of Iowa, and the U. S. 
Army Air Forces Clerical School. Her 
A.B. was received from McKendree Col- 
lege, Lebanon, Illinois, her M.A. from 
the University of Iowa, and she has 
taken additional graduate work at the 
University of Illinois, University of 
Iowa, and Colorado College of Educa- 
tion, Greeley, Colorado. 


Alfred J. Schimmel, principal of the 
public schools of Nanticoke, Pennsyl- 
vania, for over two years, has been ap- 
pointed Supervisor of Business Educa- 
tion in the schools of Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania. He fills the vacancy cre- 
ated by the recent death of Adam J. 
Watts. Mr. Schimmel took over his 
new duties on March first. He taught 
in the high schools of Wilkes-Barre for 
eighteen years and is a former teacher 
in the public schools of Scottdale, Penn- 
sylvania. His Bachelor’s degree is from 
Indiana (Pennsylvania) State Teachers 
College and he has done graduate work 
at the University of Pittsburgh, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Pennsylvania 
State College. 


Mrs. Vera Smith Spears is now teach- 
ing in Morehead State Teachers College, 


Morehead, Kentucky, with the rank of 
assistant professor of business educa- 
tion. From 1943 to 1947 she was as- 
sistant professor of business education 
and from 1946 to 1947 acting head_ of 
the department in Arkansas State Col- 
lege, Jonesboro, Arkansas. She was 
graduated from George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tennes- 
see in 1931 with a B.S. degree and in 
1935 received an M.A. degree from the 
same college. 


Mary Stella, a former member of the 
teaching staff at Redstone High School, 
Republic, Pennsylvania, is now teaching in 
the School of Commerce at Oklahoma 
A & M College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


Mrs. Kathryn Croft Tully has ac- 
cepted a position as assistant professor 
of business education at Concord State 
Teachers College, Athens, West Vir- 
ginia. Mrs. Tully was formerly assistant 
professor of business education at Mad- 
ison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 
and prior to that was on the teaching 
staff at South Charleston High School, 
South Charleston, West Virginia; Oak 
Hill High School, Oak Hill, West Vir- 
ginia, and Nuttall High School, Look- 
out, West Virginia. She has an M.A. 
degree from Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; a diploma from The 
Gregg College, Chicago, [Illinois; a 
B.A. degree from Concord State Teach- 
ers College, Athens, West Virginia and 
has attended University of Virginia, 
Bowling Green Business University and 
West Virginia Institute of Technology. 


Stella D. Yates has resigned her posi- 
tion as Professor of Secretarial Train- 
ing at Friend’s University, Wichita, 
Kansas, to join the teaching staff at the 
Shippensburg (Pennsylvania) State 
Teachers College. Before going to 
Friend’s University Miss Yates taught 
in Morningside College, Sioux City, 
Towa. 


service, 


techniques and psychology. 


Law, Economics, Finance, Personnel 
Transportation. 


Liberal Arts. 


SUMMER SESSION 


SIX WEEKS—JUNE 21 to JULY 31 
FOUR WEEKS—AUGUST 2 to AUGUST 28 
TEN WEEKS—JUNE 21 to AUGUST 28 


The shortage of qualified business teachers indicates pro- 
motional possibilities for those with advanced degrees. 


Reduced tuition rates are provided for teachers in active 


SPECIAL OFFERINGS: Practicums and workshops in which the 
student can study, under expert supervisoin, those phases of 
Business Education that interest him most. New Speed-Typing 


OFFERINGS: Typing, Shorthand (Gregg and Thomas), Sec'y 
Problems, Filing, Selling, Office Machines, Business Education 
Methods in Various Fields, Supervision and Organization of 
Business Education, Office Management, Accounting, Business 
Management, Trade & 
Strong supporting courses in Education and 


Write for Summer Session Bulletin 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 7, California 


Education. 


Investments, 


cation. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
SUMMER SESSION 


Offers graduate courses for business education 
teachers leading to Master's Degree in Business 


Following courses will be given during Summer 
Session: Principles of Business Education, Improvement 
of Instruction in Shorthand and Typewriting, Account- 
ing, Banking and Finance, Commercial Law, Insurance, 
Labor 
Marketing and- Merchandising, Foreign Trade, Public 
Utilities, and Statistics. Also, courses in general edu- 


June 25-August 20 


and Personnel Management, 


INSTITUTE IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


July 13-15 


For detailed information, address 
DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
Education Building, Madison 6, Wisconsin 
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To meet the increasing demand for a 


thorough, up-to-date course in 


PERSONAL 
FINANCE 


By ELVIN F. DONALDSON 


Professor of Finance, College of Commerce and | 


Administration, Ohio State University 


TEXT for college classes, especially designed to 
meet the increasing need for a comprehensive 
treatment of the varied financial problems of 
today’s living. It is a practical guide which helps to 
answer the financial problems that every person has 


to meet at one time or another. 


This is not a text on theory—it is all completely 


practical information directly applicable to a student's 
present or future problems. The author presents every 
side of a problem, showing how to avoid the pitfalls 
that may be encountered, the advantages and dis- 
advantages to be reckoned with, possibilities to be 
looked into. 
COVERS: Values. Buying on Credit. Borrowing Money. Living 
Within Your Income. Bank Accounts. Checks. Bills of Ex- 
change and Notes. Savings. Government Bonds. Buying Life In- 
surance. Annuities and Social Security. Other Forms of In- 
surance. Owning a Home. Financing a Home. Investing in 


Securities. Investing in Bonds. Investing in Stocks. Specu- 
lating in Stocks. Taxes. Wills and Trust Plans. 


499 pages, $4.50 
Also Recently Published 


OFFICE 
MANAGEMENT 


—a Handbook 


Edited by COLEMAN L. MAZE, Professor of Man- 
-agement, New York University. With a Board of over 
100 Contributing Specialists. Prepared under auspices 
of the National Office Management Association. 


An authoritative working reference providing all- 
around guidance to modern office administration as 
practiced by the progressive companies. Here are ex- 
perience-tested ideas, facts, principles and methods 
which help keep an office a smooth-running organiza- 
tion—make it the center of direction, coordination and 
service to all departments of the business. Covers all 


elements in detail. 
169 illustrations, 870 pages, $6.00 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
IS East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Learn - Write - Teach 


SCRIPT 


| SHORTHAND 


Simpler and more accurate 


A more complete and exact alphabet 
Fewer and more explicit wordsigns 
Fewer and more natural affixes 
Few rules or exceptions 


A better system for vocational use 
The only satisfactory system 
for personal use 


Dewey Shorthand students— 


attain appropriate speed 
with superior accuracy 
in substantially less time 


New Dewey Shorthand textbooks— 


introduce new workbook techniques 
which double the effectiveness of homework 


Teacher training is FREE 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Dewey Shorthand Corporation 


Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 7 


SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES 


y WALLACE B. BOWMAN 


In this new book the popular features of the first 
edition have been retained, and many attractive 
features have been added. Much new material is 
included on business information arranged for dicta- 
tion purposes. 


A new feature of this book is the advanced training 
in office-style dictation. This style involves variable 
rates with pauses, corrections, deletions, insertions, 
and other problems. However, in this advanced 
phase of the training, the student also gets regular 
rhythmic dictation. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Specialists im Business and Economic Education 


| 
CINCINMAT! - MEW YORK CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO ORLLAS 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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RETAILING, PRINCIPLES AND PRAC 
TICES, Second Edition, by G. Henry 
Richert, New York: The Gregg Publish. 
ing Company, 448 pp. $1.92. 

Retailing Principles and Practices, Sec- 
ond Edition, is a comprehensive, basic text 
in retailing. It opens with a stimulating 
introduction on retailing as a career. Fol- 
lowing a short history of retailing and a 
discussion of channels of distribution, the 
book deals with store location, layout, and 
organization. Then, in logical succession, 
it treats all important phases of merchan- 
dising, sales, promotion, management, and 
control. 

Current and successful principles and 
practices of retail store operation, post- 
war store modernization trends, improved 
merchandising and selling procedures, and 
changes in channels of distribution are 
described; statistical tables and factual 
data are up to date; striking new pho- 
tographs, drawings, and charts represent- 
ing actual retail-store practices illustrate 
the book. 

The initial volume of Retailing, Prin- 
ciples and Practices, was selected and used 
by the United States Armed Forces In- 
stitute. The author of the book, G. Henry 
Richert, has had many years of experience 
as an employee in retail stores and as a 
teacher of retailing in high schools and 
colleges. For several years he has been 
on the staff of the Business Education 
Service of the U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., as a specialist in dis- 
tributive education. His text reflects his 
rich business and teaching experience and 
his extensive, up-to-date observations ol 
er practices and training proce- 
ures, 


COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC, by Virgil S. 
Mallory, William M, Polishook, Ivan E. 
Chapman, and S. Herbert Starkey, 
Jr.; Chicago, Illinois: Benj. H. Sanborn 
& Co., 510 pp. $1.96. 


Commercial Arithmetic is designed for 
students in the business and general cur- 
riculum of high schools and business, vo- 
cational, or other types of schools offer- 
ing a first course in commercial arithmetic. 
The materials used in the application of 
arithmetic to current business practices 
were tested in a study conducted by one of 
the authors. In this study a group of 
businessmen judged that the samples pre- 
snted to them were typical of the situa- 
tions and the arithmetic used in business. 
The topics are interestingly titled. 
Among them are: The Meaning and Use 
ot Per Cent, Graphs Make Numbers Talk, 
Home Problems for Intelligent Con- 
‘umers, Buying for Consumer Efficiency, 
Banking—the Basis of Thrift, How To 
Help Safeguard Present and Future, The 
Use of Arithmetic in Positions, Making a 
Profit or Loss in Business, Dividing the 
Profit or Loss in Business, The Manufac- 
lurer Figures Costs, The Farmer Does 
Some Figuring. 

The language is simple and direct; 
special attention has been given to the vo- 
‘tbularv; directions to the student are 
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given in colloquial style; developments be- 
gin at the student’s level of mastery ; boxed 
explanations show the solution of different 
tvpes of problems in a set; and discussion 
questions give the teacher the opportunity 
to emphasize the pertinent facts in the 
development. The problems are arranged, 
as far as possible, in order of difficulty. 

Opportunity is given to secure accuracy 
and speed in the fundamentals. A com- 
prehensive review and maintenance pro- 
gram is provided. After each chapter ex- 
cept the first, a cumulative review test 
keyed to pages where the original explana- 
tion of the problems is given, is provided. 

This is a text planned to suit the arith- 
metic needs of today’s students. 


ESSENTIALS OF CASHIERING, by Brice 
Cecil, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
106 pp. $1.28. 


Incorporating the “new look” in its com- 
position, this paper-bound handbook pre- 
sents the “know-how” of cashiering in a 
most interesting fashion. Abundant. il- 
lustrations highlight the important points 
of correct cashiering technique. 

Mr. Cecil covers all the features of 
how to make change and daily reports; 
the uses of various kinds of change equip- 
ment such as drawers, registers, change- 
making machines and carrier systems; and 
also discusses acceptance of checks, recog- 
nition of short-change artists and coun- 
terfeit money, and what to do in case 
of robbery. All of this is written in a 
light, easy, literary style and accompanied 
by numerous and intriguing cartoons by the 
illustrator. 

Teachers of Store Management will find 
this text especially helpful to their classes. 
The appendix will be of much assistance 
to teachers of office training and distribu- 
tive education with its tips for training, 
job breakdowns, and tests. 

It is well worth the purchase price 
either as a reference book or text. 


MATHEMATICS OF BUSINESS AND AC- 
COUNTING, by Kenneth Lewis Trefftzs 
and E. Justin Hills, New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 267 pp. plus six-place 
logarithms of numbers 100 to 1,000. 


Beginning with a review of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division of 
integers, fractions and decimals, this book 
includes ratio, percentage, algebraic prin- 
ciples, interest, discount and annuities. It, 
therefore, covers somewhat more territory 
than the usual book of this type. In 
addition, use of the slide rule is explained 
following the discussion of exponents and 
logarithms. A complete chapter has been 
devoted to compound interest. Trade dis- 
counts, markup and markdown are given 
detailed attention. 

These topics have been presented in 
their business setting. Ample problems 
to be solved have been provided, and a 
key is available for the instructor. The 
book is designed primarily for college 
freshmen or sophomores. 


STEPS TO SUCCESS IN SHORTHAND, 
New York: Pitman Publishing Company. 
Longhand edition. 189 pp. $2.00; 
Shorthand edition, 228 pp., $2.00. 


These books, designed for the improve- 
ment of teaching Isaac Pitman shorthand, 
may be used either in the second term or 
the second year of the teaching of short- 
hand. They can be used in a number of 
different ways. The shorthand edition may 
be reserved for a key for the teacher as 
the students use the longhand edition; or, 
if the emphasis is upon dictation, the 
students may be given the shorthand edi- 
tion so that they can check their notes, 
with the longhand edition in the hands of 
the teacher. As a third alternate, both 
books may be placed in the hands of the 
students. 

Steps to Success in Shorthand continues 
the work of the Basic Course in Pitman 
Shorthand. The materials are presented to 
achieve skill in writing and reading notes, 
written in the two thousand word vocabu- 
lary. The book is planned for the activi- 
ties of approximately eighty class periods 
and related homework assignments. It 
provides full repetition practice in mean- 
ingful, varied context. 


THE ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION 
OF A CLERICAL PRACTICE LABORA- 
TORY, Monograph 68, by V. A. Frisch, 
Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing 
Company, 43 pp. Single copies free. 


Clerical training is “training in schools 
common to the average business office and 
training in the operation of widely used 
office machines . . . These skills must be 
overlearned ; the training must be thorough 
and complete; it cannot be too complicated 


‘and advanced.” This basic philosophy, as 


stated by Mr. Frisch, is followed in the 
materials included in the monograph: a 
specific routine for the first days in clerical 
practice; detailed information in regard 
to the functions of various departmental 
assignments such as customers’ credit, or- 
ders and pricing, calculating and checking, 
reception and payroll, duplicating, etc. The 
many forms pertaining to each depart- 
ment are included in the appendix. An 
exact list of machines and appliances need- 
ed is given, but with the suggestion that 
modification may be made. 

The monograph is a complete report of 
the procedure followed for a period of 
nine years. It might be used with success 
to revitalize established courses, or to in- 
stitute courses for experimentation. 


A LAYOUT FOR A BUSINESS DEPART- 
MENT, by Mildred S. Klaus, Alpha Tau 
Chapter, Pi Omega Pi, Los Angeles 31, 
California, 2135 Hancock Street, Att. 
Margaret Emme, 20 pp. 50c. 


This bulletin is a guide for the adminis- 
trator and teacher charged with the lay- 
out of the school business department. 
Planning and equipment of individual 


rooms is discussed in detail and illustrated. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWERS TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 22 


How can I give a reprimand without doing more harm than good? 


By following the eight pointers on repri- 
manding adapted from The Foreman’s 
Clinic and tailored to the teaching situa- 
tion, possible unpleasantness attached to 
necessary criticism may be decreased. 


The eight pointers are: 

1. Begin with a question 

2. Learn to listen 

. Reprimand in private 

. Make reprimands constructive 

. Keep your temper 

. Refuse to get into arguments 

. Avoid the habit of nagging 

. Reprimand whenever necessary ; 
never sidestep issues. 


The way in which a teacher reprimands 
his students determines, to a great extent, 
the amount of respect, confidence, and 
loyalty they may have for the school be- 
cause the teacher is the school so far as 
the average student is concerned. If the 
student feels that he is being unfairly rep- 
rimanded or that his teacher is taking 
advantage of his position to nag him or 
baw! him out repeatedly, he will eventually 
develop a strong feeling of resentment 
against the school as well as his teacher. 
Indiscriminate reprimands can thus easily 
build up a backlog of grievances which 
may undo much of the school’s efforts to 
improve student relations. 


Ask A Question 


One of the secrets of correcting students 
is to take nothing for granted. No matter 
how certain you may be that the student 
is guilty of breaking a school rule, loafing 
on the job, or doing anything which justi- 
fies a reprimand, begin your reprimand 
with a question. 

You will lose nothing by opening your 
remarks with a question and you will give 
the student a chance to tell his story. He 
might change your mind about a repri- 
mand! Furthermore, it gives you a chance 
to “save face” as well as eliminating pos- 
sibilities of losing the student’s respect. 
There is nothing quite so embarrassing to 
a teacher as to find that he has jumped 
on a student when he, the student, has 
been in the right. But be sure not to 
make your question an accusation. 


Learn to Listen 


One of the hardest things to learn to do 
is just to listen, The average person wants 
to interrupt a story as it is being told. It 
is’ natural inclination for him to want 
to get in a word here and there, especially 
if he finds the explanation full of errors. 
He cannot wait to show that he is right 
and the other fellow is wrong! However, 
once you understand that interrupting 
may be just a way of showing off, it is 
easier to avoid this mistake and to let the 
other fellow talk himself out. 

Learn to listen to the very end of the 
explanation without interruption. Listen 
to it twice, if necessary; even a third time 
may be helpful. Just a chance to tell his 
story often will help straighten out the 
student. It is an advantage to the teacher, 
too, for the more the worker talks, the 
more he will learn about the situation. It 
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is well to remember that you learn by 
listening, not by talking. 

By the time you have listened to the end 
of the student’s story you should know: 
(1) Whether a reprimand is really neces- 
sary; (2) whether the student is telling 
the truth; (3) whether he knows the 
school rules; (4) whether he knows his 
assignment; (5) whether his attitude 
toward his school and his teacher is 
O.K. Thus, the listening method may pay 
off not only in immediate results but in 
future dividends, such as improved un- 
derstanding between pupil and teacher, a 
better learner, or better all-around school 
morale. 


Timing the Reprimand 


Reprimands often fail of their purpose 
because they are not timed right. For 
instance, it is bad timing to reprimand a 
pupil on the spot in front of all his fellow 
pupils. Whenever possible, reprimands 
should be given in private for few things 
can nettle a student as much as to be 
bawled out in public. Not only will such 
a method of criticism set a pupil dead 
against you—it will create a smoldering 
resentment against the school which may 
never quite disappear. 

Of course, it 1s sometimes necessary to 
stop a pupil in the middle of an action. 
In this case, the reprimand should be given 
as casually as possible. The pupil should 
then be taken aside from his fellows where 
you can learn the real reason for his ac- 
tion. This enables you to give him some 
constructive criticism—the only kind of 
criticism that will make good pupils out 
of poor ones. Remember, that the cor- 
rection in private not only helps the pupil 
“save face,” but may help you to avoid an 
embarrassing situation ! 

Another important point in timing is to 
avoid giving a reprimand when you are in 
a temper. Wait until you have cooled off 
and have your emotions well under con- 
trol. Then assemble the facts in the case 
and begin your reprimand with a question. 
A little caution at such a time will pre- 
vent many a serious situation from de- 
veloping. This does not mean that you 
should not be firm. Quite the contrary 
for the fact is that greater firmness can 
be achieved with self-control than when 
you have given your temper full rein, In- 
cidentally, never let yourself be maneuvered 
into an argument, for sooner or later you 
will lose your temper! 


Use of Sarcasm 


It is surprising the number of people 
who think the clever way to handle stu- 
dents is by the use of sarcasm. Nothing 
could be further from the truth! The 
teacher who wants to develop better rela- 
tions will avoid sarcasm like the plague. 

The use of sarcasm will make a teacher 
more thoroughly disliked than any other 
one approach. Its end results are inflation 
of your own ego, deflation of the pupil’s 
ego, destruction of confidence and loyalty. 
To inflate your own ego at the expense 
of the pupil is the surest method of de- 
stroying student morale. 


Neither Too Little Nor Too Much 


The teacher who lacks discrimination } in 
giving reprimands is likely to go to ex. 
tremes—either he gives too many repr. 
mands or not enough. If you withhold 
reprimands when a pupil deserves them 
you are likely to pile up resentment againgt 
that pupil which will, all of a sudden, ex. 
plode in an angry scene to the amazement 
and resentment of the pupil. Try to get 
all reprimands off your chest and out of 
your mind and thus avoid having to handle 
emotional problems later on. 

If you sidestep giving necessary repri- 
mands you will also forfeit your pupils’ 
respect and confidence. They know ag 
well as you do that you are avoiding an 
unpleasant task—that you are shirking 
your job. Knowing how to handle repri- 
mands will do much toward giving you the 
necessary confidence to meet the problem, 

On the other hand, giving too many 
reprimands will label you as a_nagger 
and nothing is so useless as nagging when 
it comes to maintaining discipline in a 
classroom. 

By reprimanding when necessary and 
avoiding any semblance of nagging, you 
gain a reputation for fairness and firm- 
ness—both desirable if your classroom is 
to run efficiently and you are to maintain 
good pupil morale. 


COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
WANTED 


If you are interested in a teaching posi- 
tion in the private business school field, you 
are invited to register with the Placement 
Department of The National Council of 
Business Schools. We serve only the better 
private business schools. There is no charge 
for this service. Send your request for a 
set of Application Forms to Placement De- 
partment 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF 
BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
839 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


BUY BONDS TODAY! 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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